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FOREWORD 


ees of the Evangelical churches in Cuba was under- 

taken in response to the request of the Latin American 
delegates attending the World Missionary Conference at Mad- 
ras, in December, 1938. These delegates asked the Department of 
Social and Economic Research to assist the churches of their 
respective countries with studies of the economic basis of the 
Evangelical movement. Cuba was represented in this joint re- 
quest by the late Ferreol J. Gomez, of the Presbyterian Church 
of Encrucijada. 

The survey was carried out under the auspices of the Cuba 
Council of Evangelical Churches. This body appointed an ad- 
visory committee which helped the director draw up a ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to two hundred of the Evangelical 
pastors of six denominational groups. An analysis of the data 
provided by the fifty replies to this questionnaire appears in 
chapter six. 

The Cuban Church is one of the great missionary achieve- 
ments of our generation. Cuba is among the few mission fields 
in which the first missionaries and church leaders are still ac- 
tively directing the work of the Church. It has seldom been 
given to pioneer leaders to see the fruits of their work in such a 
thoroughly organized and numerous group of churches. For 
these reasons, it is particularly difficult to make objective com- 
ments upon this field. We believe, however, that to those who 
have devoted their lives to the Cuban Church any effort which 
has the aim of strengthening the Church will be welcomed, 
and that they will receive the report in the same spirit of ob- 
jectivity in which it has been prepared. 

The object of the survey was to discover ways and means by 
which the Church might become more thoroughly domiciled in 
Cuban economy and in the life of the Cuban people. 

The report deals with the problem of transplanting the Evan- 
gelical Church from American to Cuban soil; its adjustment in 
the new environment; the nature of the background from which 
Cuban institutions have arisen; the social, economic, and cul- 
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tural stage on which Cuban life is being lived; the obstacles and 
resources which condition the growth of the Protestant Church; 
the degree to which the Church has developed economic inde- 
pendence; the methods which it used for strengthening its eco- 
nomic and social position; and the financial policies of the 
mission boards in dealing with the Cuban churches. Finally, 
those policies and methods which seem to give promise of 
building an indigenous and independent Church in Cuba are 
suggested. 

The economic factor which the report discusses by no means 
provides the only test or the supreme test of the strength of the 
Church. It does, however, offer a practical measure of the ex- 
pectation of permanence of a church, and the wise use of 
finances can unquestionably further its spiritual growth. 

Although it may seem that the great prosperity which came 
to Cuba in the second and third decades of this century provided 
a favorable time for establishing a self-supporting Church, rather 
than a period of deep depression such as the present, we believe 
that conditions of economic stress offer a sounder basis of ap- 
proach to the problem than those of unusual prosperity. Hard 
times, like the low ebb of the ocean tides, uncover those founda- 
tions of the human spirit upon which a permanent structure may 
be built—foundations which the full tide of prosperity do not 
reveal. 

The Cuban Church of the future may be expected to differ 
from the American Church in its structure and emphasis. The 
gospel of Christ will make itself most fully felt in Cuba when 
it appeals to the sources of Cuban ideology and motivation, and 
when its roots find their nourishment in Cuba rather than in 
the United States. 

The survey has been a co-operative effort in which many have 
shared. I am deeply indebted for counsel and practical support 
to Rev. S. A. Neblett, President of the Cuba Council of Evan- 
gelical Churches; the Right Rev. Bishop Hugo Blankingship, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.; Rev. Wilbur 
Larson, of the Northern Baptist Mission; Miss Faith Stewart, 
of the Church of God; Rev. Henry D. Cox, of the Friends 
Mission; Rev. Garfield, Evans, of the Methodist Mission; Rev. 
H. G. Smith, of the Presbyterian Mission; Major William Effer, 
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of the Salvation Army; and Rev. E. V. Thompson, of the West 
Indies Mission. Dr. Fernando Ortiz, Professor Enrique Noble, 
Dr. Clodoaldo Arias Delgado, and Messrs. Russell Smith and R.G. 
Van Diepen of the United Fruit Company, have all contributed 
most helpfully to my understanding of Cuba’s problems. 

Space does not permit mention of the names of the many 
pastors, laymen, missionaries, educators, government officials, 
and board secretaries, who have rendered valuable assistance. 

Finally, I am deeply indebted to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Inc., of New York for generously permitting the use of 
the data contained in its commission study, entitled, Problems 


of the New Cuba. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES 


[= island of Cuba, the largest of the Greater Antilles, sweeps 
in a great crescent in a southeasterly direction from near 
the southern tip of Florida toward the coast of Venezuela. With 
Espaniola, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Windward 
and Leeward groups, Cuba presents the greatest land barrier 
which separates the Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic Ocean. The 
island is over seven hundred miles in length, with an average 
width of only sixty, and it comprises an area of 44,164 square 
miles. Cuba lies just within the tropics between 74° 2’ and 84° 59’ 
of West Longitude and 19° 48’ and 23° 12’ of North Latitude. 
The latitude of Havana is similar to that of Canton or Honolulu. 
The Cuban climate is sub-tropical, with marked variations of 
temperature between the southern coast which faces the Carib- 
bean Sea and the northern shore which is cooled by the trade 
winds of the North Atlantic. The winters are cool, and the rain- 
fall is ample—averaging fifty-two inches. The range of tempera- 
ture in Havana between the mean of summer and winter is 
from 82 degrees to 71 degrees Fahrenheit. Although Cuban heat 
is seldom extreme, the high humidity which accompanies it— 
averaging 75 degrees—is most trying. 

Cuba’s soils are exceedingly fertile. At their best the sugar~/ 
cane lands are among the richest and most inexhaustible in the 
world. In examining the fields of the United Fruit Company in 
Oriente Province, we were shown tracts on which cane has been 
raised continuously without rest or fertilization for forty years. 
Cuba abounds with tropical plant life—scientists having dis- 
covered over three thousand native varieties and thirty types of 
palm, as well as a wide variety of hardwoods. Through careless 
exploitation of the forests covering the island, now only thirteen 
million acres of them are left. Both torrid and temperate zone 
fruits and vegetables are grown on the island. 

The population of Cuba is more than 4,200,000 and has a 
density of ninety-five to the square mile. This is about equal to 
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the population of the whole of the island of Ireland and is less 
than half of that of the state of Pennsylvania. The area of Penn- 
sylvania is approximately equal to that of Cuba, while the area 
of the island of Erin is about 25 per cent less. In comparison 
with the population density of Jamaica, 266 per square mile; 
Puerto Rico, 520; and Haiti, 260-—Cuba is far from being crowded 


! and could use more people for developing her remarkable na- 


< 


Y tural resources. 


The. modern history of Cuba goes back to the first voyage of 
Columbus who landed near Nuevitas on October 27th, 1492. 
The first permanent Spanish settlement was in 1512 at Baracoa 
on the northeast coast, and from that time 429 years of occupa- 
tion by Europeans and their descendents have been recorded. 
The aboriginal Indian population of Arawaks and Caribs were 
put to work in the mines and on the plantations by the early 
Spanish settlers and were so severely treated that by 1550 the 
Indians had practically disappeared. The Indians were replaced 
by Negro slaves who were imported from the West Coast of 
Africa. In this way it came about that African, and not Indian 
blood, as in the case of Mexico, has mingled with Iberian to 
make the main racial mixture of Cuba. Today, the Negro forms. 


, 27 per cent of the Cuban population, while a considerable pro- 


portion of the Creole Cubans have an indeterminate amount of 
Negro blood in their veins. 

The land of Cuba was early divided into vast estates granted 
to the early conquistadores, public servants, governors, and Span- 
ish grandees—favorites of the king. Many of these absentee land- 
lords had never been to Cuba but apportioned their estates to 
their henchmen and their children. With the plentiful slave 
labor, there was no incentive to the small farmer to immigrate, 
and thus the social and economic patterns of Cuban life—in 
such contrast to those of the American colonies to the north— 


‘were early set. These_patterns have dominated Cuban life for 


four hundred years with most important consequences in the 
growth of culture, outlook, and ways of life of the people. 

For four centuries Cuba was administered from Spain as a 
royal colony by a succession of governor generals. Under their 
rule, the island came to be the richest colonial source of income 
of Spain. In accord with the accepted idea of the period, the 
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colony existed primarily as a means of enriching the mother 
country. The income from Cuban sugar, tobacco, spices, valu- 
able woods, and minerals became so great that it maintained the 
royal armies and navies of Spain. The colonists had small voice 
in the management of their island. The principal offices in the 
government were held by Spaniards sent out from Spain, and, 
with certain notable exceptions, they had little concern for the 
welfare of the population and looked upon their tenure of office 
as an opportunity for self-enrichment. Through the centuries 
of roving buccaneers and the intermittent wars between Spain, 
England, France, and Holland, Cuba was looked upon as a rich 
prize to be plundered, and Havana, the capital, was frequently 
attacked. This city was finally captured by the British in 1761 
but returned to Spain two years later under the terms of the 
Treaty of Ghent. 

Among the governors of Cuba were wise and humane rulers 
like Count O’Reilly and Don Luis de las Casas, who greatly 
advanced the interests of the Cuban people under a despotic 
but benevolent rule. 

The American and French revolutions made a profound im- 
pression upon the Cubans and stimulated the desire for popu- 
lar rights. Spain’s great mistake as a colonial power lay in her 
failure to respond to this growth of liberal sentiment. As other 
nations became more liberal, she became more autocratic, and 
because of this ineptitude for administration Spain eventually 
disappeared from the world map as a colonial power. Follow- 
ing the French Revolution, the popular demand grew rapidly 
for more liberty and constitutional rights. Masonic and other v 
secret societies were formed, the writings of Voltaire and 
Rousseau came into vogue, and, following the advent of a series 
of repressive governors and by the end of the third decade of 
the nineteenth century, a popular flame for revolution was 
kindled that was never extinguished. This eventually burst into 


the rebellion of 1868, The Ten Years War, which preceded the nt a 


overthrow of the Spanish rule in Cuba in 1898. The Republic 
of Cuba is the result of a fifty-year struggle of the people to 
loosen the hold of Spain upon their island—a hold which was 
based on an outworn concept of human rights and colonial gov- 
ernment. These concepts and laws were more typical of the 
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Middle Ages than of the nineteenth century liberalism which 
was surging like a growing torrent through the island. 
American intervention in Cuba’s struggle before the turn of the 
century does not dim the glory of the Cuban fight for freedom. 
No accurate estimate of Cuban character or political and social 
aspiration can be made without reference to this prolonged con- 
flict of ideas and the savage rebound of liberalism from the cen- 
turies of an antiquated concept and practice of government. 
Neither the spiritual resources nor the powers of sacrifice and 
high endeavor of the Cuban people can be evaluated without 
reference to the heroic and tenacious struggle for freedom car- 
ried through by them against the tyranny and military power 
of Spain. The spirit of modern Cuba was forged under the 
sledgehammer blows of revolution—revolution by a little band 
of exiled patriots who, with a price upon their heads, slipped 
into the mountain fastnesses of eastern Cuba and for ten years 
hammered their way from the eastern to the western end of 
the island, rallying their people with the cry of “Cuba Libre.” 
They drove back a large army of regular troops well equipped 
with modern munitions and led by trained, if inept, officers. 
There is no more thrilling example of the power of an uncon- 
querable idea than the story of this rising of the masses of Cuba 
and the tenacity with which they carried on an apparently hope- 
less fight and dislodged a seemingly impregnable system of op- 
/ pression. The dynamic Negro leaders who led and inspired the 
movement, and the large part played by the Negro population 
in the struggle have revealed the powers of this underprivileged 
class and have given the Negro a permanent place in the na- 
tional regard and a sense of possession of his country that is 
unique in the record of emancipated Negro peoples. The im- 
plications of this record of capacity and leadership should be 
pondered by those who would build an indigenous Church 
/ through the use of all the potentialities of the Cuban people. 
_ There is an analogy between the history of government and 
of religion in Cuba. Church and government appeared simul- 
taneously in the island, and both reflected the concepts and 
practices of their times. The more liberal minds in the Roman 
‘Catholic Church in Cuba revolted during the last century against 
the discipline and sanctions of the Church. The early priests 
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were patrons of education and established many schools and 
charitable foundations which were open to all without distinc- 
tion of class or *color. However, the Church as a rule took a 
onservative stand during the lonetrnocie for freedom. It sided 
hwith the _upholders of the status quo..and_opposed..the liberal 
| doctrines of Voltaire and Rousseau which had attracted many 
lof the upper-class Cubans. In this way, the Church permanently 
alienated, a_large section of Cuban society, and by the time of 
‘the overthrow of Spanish rule in Cuba it had lost much of its 
former influence and was held in only nominal Tespect, by the 
educated classes of the country. 
On the other hand, the Roman Catholic Church forms one of 
the strongest ties by which Cuba is connected with European 
culture. The priests and nuns are very largely Spaniards who 
‘have been supplied by the mother country to the churches and 
religious institutions of the island. 


CHAPTER II 


ECONOMIC CUBA 


Rew areas in the world illustrate more clearly than the West 

Indies the effects of a one-crop economy. Sugar production 
is not only the source of livelihood but the arbiter of the social, 
economic, and cultural patterns of a majority of the islands. 
Cuba is the largest producer of sugar in the Caribbean area, and 
to an extraordinary degree sugar is the foundation of the na- 
tion’s economy. Cuba. has few of the natural resources needed 
for large industrial development. Its coal and petroleum are 
negligible, and its waterpower is insignificant. Limited quanti- 
ties of iron, copper, chromium, manganese, and asphalt are be- 
ing mined, but none of these except iron and manganese is 
believed to exist in significant bulk. The wealth of Cuba is de- 
rived from its agricultural products—mainly sugar and tobacco. 
The soil is so rich, and the climate is so favorable that crops may 
be produced with a minimum of effort, and several crops may 
be harvested from the same land in one year. 


From the outbreak of the Ten Years’ War in 1868-until the 
close of the Spanish-American War in 1898, Cuba experienced 
economic difficulties. . . . Cuba’s foreign markets had been dis- 
rupted, and its internal economy largely destroyed. . . . Between 
1889 and 1897 Cuban exports to the United States declined from 
$56,336,064 to $16,233,456. . . . Of the three million head of cattle 
enumerated in 1895, only 10 per cent remained at the end of the 
Spanish war. Moreover, about two-thirds of the real estate was 
mortgaged. 

The American occupation, 1899-1902, undertook to establish 
a stable government and to find new markets for Cuba’s leading 
exports. . . . The reciprocity treaty, whereby all Cuban goods 
not already on the free list were to be entered into the United 
States at a reduction of 20 per cent in the ordinary tariff rates, 
and dutiable American goods imported into Cuba were, in return, 
to be entered at 20 to 4o per cent below the regular Cuban 
rates ..., initiated a new period of prosperity... . 

This agreement, together with the Platt Amendment, con- 
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stituted a virtual guarantee of the stability of the Cuban govern- 
ment. ... The return to prosperity is shown by the rise in Cuba’s 
foreign trade between 1902-1914, in which period it grew from 
$124,800,000 to $292,200,000. . . . This trend in sugar exports con- 
tinued to increase along with Cuba’s general trade because of the 
increasing demand for sugar which was accentuated by the World 
War. 


Foreign investments are a dominating factor in Cuban economic 
life— 


. . . These investments (in the decade 1919 to 1929) have 
amounted to nearly one and a half billion dollars, or approxi- 
mately $400 per capita. To equal the per capita Cuba figure, the 
United States would have to borrow abroad a total of over fifty 
billion dollars. 7 


In 1929, $919,000,000 of this total foreign investment was 
American capital. By 1936, total United States direct investments 
in Cuba had dropped to $666,000,000, but even these reduced 
figures represented 24 per cent of all such investments of the 
United States in the twenty Latin American countries. These 
American investments were distributed as follows: 


Public Utilities and Transportation . $315,000,000 (47%) 


PA OPIC MTG pete ah Pe ote Mts SOR 000,000 (40/4) 
PP UACtITING ye aro. Ohi. d cl.) 2 OOO000T FAILN) 
Meer LLOpe elt! ah. ot oP. eset tie 15,000,000 ( 2%) 
Neo aNd SMe. se. 4a. 414 10,5,000,0000(5 29/7.) 
BIePROICUNNT > chase ais hoes) vs ot) 6,000,000 ( 1%) 
Bisco ameous arm Mi vay bets cn lo 3 AA .O00,0000 (A 7.,) 


Sugar production accounted for $240,000,000, or 36 per cent of 


the total. 


United States direct investments in Cuba exceed those in any 
other country of Latin America, and Cuba ranks second among 
the countries of the world in total United States direct invest- 
ments (Canada ranks first)... . The remaining foreign invest- 
ments in Cuba... for the most part represent British and Spanish 
holdings. British investments in Cuba in March 1940 (both direct 


1. Report of the Commission on Cuban Affairs, Problems of the New Cuba, 
(New York: Foreign Policy Assn., Inc., 1935), pp. 43,44 passim. 

2. U.S. Tariff Commission, The Foreign Trade of Latin America-Cuba, Sec- 
tion 18 (Washington: U.S. Tariff Commission, 1940), Part II, pp. 13-15. 
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and portfolio), quoted on the London Stock Exchange, amounted 
to 34.4 million pounds sterling (approximately at that date 138.6 
million dollars) 3 


The commission report on Problems of the New Cuba points 
out in this connection— 


mi hes major evil of this foreign investment has not been, as 
some of the more radical Cubans have stated, that the country 
is being drained of its wealth by foreign exploiters, but that ex- 
‘. cessive foreign investment, particularly in sugar, has stimulated | 
\an economic growth injurious to Cuban and foreigner alike.‘ 


We would add to these economically measurable effects, other 
more imponderable but vital results in the areas of morale, self- 
reliance, self-respect, and the development of the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the Cuban people. Foreign capital, particularly 
American capital, poured into Cuba in such a flood during the 
years of reconstruction immediately following the period of the 
civil war and the Spanish-American War that the Cubans—im- 
poverished and demoralized by their long struggle—had neither 
the funds nor the financial and industrial organization and ex- 
perience to compete in the race for exploitation of their undevel- 
oped island. The outcome has been that approximately one-half 
of the land of Cuba is held by foreign corporations, her railways. 
are owned by aliens, and her financial life is controlled by 
American and British banking firms. There is not a single na- 
tional banking firm in Cuba: branches of the National City 
Bank of New York, the Chase National Bank, the National 
Bank of Boston and the Royal Bank of Canada conduct the 
banking of even the provincial centers and country towns. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF CUBA 


In proportion to its population, Cuba has a larger foreign trade 
than any other important country of the Western Hemisphere 
except Canada and Argentina.’ In 1937 Cuba’s imports were equal 
to $31.55 per capita and its exports to $45.30, as compared with 


$22.90 and $25.10, respectively, for the United States. . . . In 1938 
Cuba ranked fifth in foreign trade among the countries of Latin 
America. . . . Cuban exports customarily exceed imports. . . . The 


3. Ibid., pp. 13, 15 passim. 
4. Commission on Cuban Affairs, Problems of the New Cuba, p. 45. 
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reason for Cuba’s large foreign trade lies in the undiversified char- 


acter of its products, arising out of “specialization, its peculiar ad- 
vantages in the production of sugar and certain types of tobacco 
for which there is a large demand, its preferential trade relations 
with the United States, and its proximity to large consuming 
centers.? 


Export Trade 


In the decade of 1929 to 1938, approximately nine-tenths of 
Cuban exports in terms of value went to the United States and 
the United Kingdom—the United States’ share being 76 per cent 
and that of the United Kingdom 14 per cent. Exports to France 
accounted for approximately 1 to 2 per cent of the total, and 
those to Germany were approximately the same. Cuban ship- 
ments to Italy and Japan were negligible during the decade. 

The United States takes customarily three-quarters of the 
Cuban sugar crop and in terms of value imported 80 per cent 
in 1938. Other important markets in 1938 were the United King- 
dom and France. 

From one-third to one-half of all Cuban exports of leaf to- 
bacco is usually taken by the United States (in 1938, 47 per 
cent). The United Kingdom is the principal purchaser of Cuban 
cigars. 

The United States receives all Cuban exports of bananas, all 
of her copper ore, manganese, and iron. In terms of value, the 
United States takes more than half of the Cuban coffee crop. 


Cuban Imports 


The United States is by far the largest source of Cuban im- 
ports, supplying in 1938, 71 per cent of the total in terms of 
value. The other principal suppliers were the United Kingdom, 
4 per cent; Germany, 4 per cent; Thailand, 3 per cent; France, 
3 per cent. The principal commodities imported by Cuba, to- 
gether with the percentage of each supplied by the United States, 
are food products and beverages, 68 per cent; textiles and manu- 
factures, 63 per cent; machinery and vehicles, 91 per cent; phar- 
maceutical products, 53 per cent; ceramic products, 70 per cent; 


5. United States Tariff Commission, The Foreign Trade of Latin America-Cuba, 
Section 18, Part Il, p. 17. 
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metals and manufactures, 77 per cent; and paper and manu- 
factures, 67 per cent. 


Cuban Sugar and Tobacco 


The gauge of the economic pulse of modern Cuba is sugar. 
During most of the nineteenth century, Cuba led the world in cane 
sugar production. By 1894 Cuban sugar passed the million (long) 
ton mark.® Although production was badly crippled by the en- 
suing years of war, the Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States led to rapid expansion, and by 1914 sugar production 
reached 2,597,732 (long) tons. The World War increased the 
demand for sugar and the figure for sugar production rose by 
1918 to 4,009,834 (long) tons. Four years later the sugar output 
amounted to between 5.5 million and 6 million tons. 


Cuban exports in sugar declined from 5.5 million (short) tons 
in 1929 to 2.19 million tons in 1932... .’? From 1932 to 1938 
exports were maintained at approximately the 1932 level. The price 
of sugar to the United States in the same period, 1929 to 1932, 
dropped from 2.0 cents per pound (ex-duty) to 0.93 cents per pound. 
. .. After 1932 prices of sugar shipped to the United States re- 
covered, reaching 2.71 cents per pound in 1936. . . . In September 
1940 it was 1.81 cents per pound. 

In the (uncontrolled) world market, however, the price of sugar 
has declined in the same period, 1929 to 1940, from 1.91 cents a 
pound ... to 0.91 cents in September, 1940.8 


The unnatural increase of sugar production in Cuba at this 
time and the following collapse of the market is well described 
in Problems of the New Cuba. 


Following the collapse of 1921, sugar production in Cuba, 
stimulated by apparently unlimited resources in the United States, 
began to expand far beyond the figure reached during the World 
War. Meanwhile, increases in the American tariff in 1921 and 
1922, reflecting a world-wide tendency to stimulate domestic sources 
of sugar supply, began to offer obstacles to the expansion of 
Cuban sugar exports. The fact that, despite these obstacles, Cuba 


6. One long ton is 2,240 pounds, or 1,016.06 kg. 

7. One short ton is 2,000 pounds, or 907.20 kg. 

8. United States Tariff Commission, The Foreign Trade of Latin America—Cuba, 
Section 18, 1940, pp. 32-33. 
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could continue to expand its production indicated that the island 
possessed unusual natural advantages. Nevertheless, the price of 
sugar (at New York and excluding the tariff), although it reached 
5.240 cents a pound in 1923, soon entered a period of steady de- 
cline. In 1924, it was 4.186 cents, and in 1925 and 1926 averaged 
about 2.5 cents; by 1932 it had fallen to an average of .g25 cents, 
recovering to 1.208 cents during 1933.” 


Second only to sugar as a source of Cuban wealth has been 
tobacco which is of a quality rated as the finest in the world. 
Until 1817 production and trade in tobacco was a government 
monopoly, and the rapid expansion of the trade only followed 
the abolition of this monopoly. Between the founding of the 
Republic and 1931 the income from the Cuban tobacco trade 
amounted to from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year. Of the 
65,000,000 pounds of tobacco leaf produced between 1924 and 
1928, 58.9 per cent was exported and the rest was made into 
cigars. Pinar del Rio, the western province of Cuba, supplies 
the bulk of the Cuban tobacco trade which is largely controlled 
by Cuban capital. 

Before the establishment of the republic, tobacco exports led 
sugar in value, but, with the investment of hundreds of millions 
of American capital in sugar cane lands, this ratio has been 
rapidly reversed, until in 1919 sugar with its derivatives con- 
stituted 88.6 per cent of the value of the total exports. It fell to 
69.20 per cent in 1933, and in 1938 sugar accounted for 78 per cent 
of the value of total Cuban exports, and tobacco only g per cent. 
The marked decline of cigar consumption in the United States 
during the last decade with a corresponding increase in the use 
of cigarettes, together with the development of high grade 
qualities of tobacco in many other countries have dealt exceed- 
ingly severe blows to this fertile source of Cuban income. 

Sugar and other derivatives of sugar cane and tobacco products 
account for nearly nine-tenths of all Cuban exports in terms of 
value. Compared with the commanding position of sugar and 
tobacco, amounting to 84.9 per cent of the total export trade in 1932 
to 1933 and 96.34 per cent between 1919 and 1923, the exports 
of all other products such as molasses, fruits, wax and honey, 
hides, minerals, and rum, have been negligible, amounting in 


9. Report of the Commission on Cuban Affairs (New York, 1935), p. 46. 
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1938 to only 13 per cent of the value of Cuba’s total foreign ex- 
ports. It is because of the dominating position of these two lead- 
ing products in the life of Cuba that we have given so much 
space to a description of the development and trends in their 
production. 


Cuba is by far the largest foreign supplier of sugar for the 
United States. This country obtains its supply of sugar from three 
principal sources: (1) Continental United States (beet and cane), 
supplying about 34 per cent of total requirements in 1939, (2) the 
insular possessions of the United States (chiefly Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico) and the Philippines, together supplying 41 per cent, 
and (3) Cuba, supplying 25 per cent of the total.1° 


We have described sugar as the dominating economic link 
between Cuba and the United States; it is, however, the chief 
link in a chain of American interests which bind Cuban econ- 
omy to that of its northern neighbors. This fact is of immense 
importance in a fair consideration of every other relationship 
between the two countries. We have also observed the very large 
place of Cuba in the trade relations of the United States and 
the virtual monopoly of the banking business in American hands. 
“American corporations own, lease, or control approximately 
“175,000 cabs'! of unused land.”!? This is seven-tenths of the en- 
tire holdings of the sugar industry. 


... As a debtor to the United States Cuba is exceeded only by 
Canada. The foreign debt of the Cuban Government, amounting 
to $83,000,000, is all held in the United States; in addition, Ameri- 
cans participate in the ownership of sugar, tobacco, mining, and 
fruit enterprises, railways, public utilities, telephone systems, docks, 
warehouses, banks, and hotels. Two thousand miles of public and 
four thousand miles of private railroad are American controlled; 
the American Foreign Power Company owns the light and power 
business in nearly all of the important towns of the island, in- 
cluding the Havana Electric Company. The Cuban Telephone 
Company is a subsidiary of the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; its wires extend the length and breadth of Cuba. 


10. U.S. Tariff Commission, The Foreign Trade of Latin America-Cuba, Sec- 
tion 18, 1940, p. 59. 
II. 5,775,000 acres: 1 Caballeria is the equivalent of 33% acres. 
12. Commission on Cuban Affairs, Problems of the New Cuba (New York, 
1935), p. 268. 
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The Havana Dock Company is in American hands. Approximately 
two-thirds of the entire output of sugar is produced by American- 
owned mills. . . .13 


That there are historic, political, and economic reasons for 
the helplessness of their country does not lessen the bitterness — 
with which their status is viewed by many Cubans. The posi- | 
tion of being a virtual ward of the United States with respect. 
to these fundamental relationships has created an atmosphere 
and a state of mind among the Cuban people with which the. 
founders of the Evangelical Church have had to cope in their | 
attempts to found a self-supporting, self-governing, and self-i~" 
propagating movement. 


13. Charles P. Howland, American Relations in the Caribbean, prepared for the 
Council on Foreign Relations (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), pp. 
57-58. 


CHAPTER III 


WHERE SUGAR IS KING 


D 1EGo VELASQUEZ, Cuba’s first governor, introduced the grow- 

ing of sugar to the island in the second decade of the 
sixteenth century. Its production for export was negligible until 
the British occupation of Havana in 1762. Civil wars in Haiti, 
then the leading sugar country of the world, brought many 
French planters to Cuba and stimulated Cuban production in 
sugar, which grew with great rapidity during the first half of 
the nineteenth century and finally reached a total of 749,000 
long tons in 1868.’ 

In the early days of the sugar industry in Cuba, capitalization 
was small, and methods of production were primitive. The in- 
dustry was largely in the hands of small producers each operat- 
ing a plantation mill. One hundred years ago there were a 
thousand such mills grinding cane from an average of less than 
five hundred acres of land. The modern mechanization of the 
industry began in 1878—brought about partly by the abolition of 
slavery and partly by the appearance of beet sugar in the world 
market and partly by the competition of Hawaiian sugar. Ameri- 
can machinery, which extracted a higher percentage of sucrose 
content from the cane and could produce sugar in volume, saved 
the Cuban industry. The multitude of small grinding mills were 
gradually consolidated and replaced by 180 centrales, or modern 
sugar mills. The smaller planters began to sell their cane to the 
nearest central which took over sugar production for the neigh- 
borhood. 

With the central appeared immense estates owned by corpora- 
tions or absentee landlords and operated by wage-earners and 
tenant farmers. Some of these estates own or control as high 
as 350,000 acres of land and employ from 15,000 to 20,000 hands. 
Whatever its effect upon the destiny of the small farmer, this 
revolution in production saved Cuban sugar, introduced Ameri- 


1. A long ton consists of 2,240 pounds. 
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can methods and investment as a controlling force, but started 
a system which has forced output to tremendous heights at the 
expense of a normal and well-balenced growth of Cuban agri- 
culture and industry.’ 

The Wilson Tariff and the Cuban revolution hastened the 
process of the concentration of the industry and the elimination 
of the small mill. By 1904 there were only 173 mills grinding, 
with an output of 1,040,228 tons, an average of 41,000 bags per 
mill. The industry now began to grow by leaps and bounds. 
Expansion came in the increased mechanical capacity of the 
mills and in the extension of cane areas. Large American enter- 
prise entered the field of sugar production under the new status 
of stable Cuban-American relations. The United Fruit Com- 
pany and the Cuban-American Sugar Company began to de- 
velop the virgin lands of Oriente and Camagiiey Provinces and 
set new standards of size and output. 

By 1914 Cuban sugar production was 2,597,732 tons with an 
average output per mill of 100,000 bags. The world war steadily 
augmented this production, and by 1918 the output was 4,009,834 
tons—averaging 140,000 bags to a mill—under a controlled mar- 
ket with prices reaching as high as 5.5 cents f.o.b. With the end 
of United States sugar control in 1919, the market went mad. 
Scores of new mills were built and several million acres of new 
lands were brought under cultivation. 

With the appearance of “invisible” sugars in 1920, prices began 
to fall as rapidly as they had risen. The crisis caught.a number 
of great mills in the midst of large new plantings and machinery 
fcullaone “With it, came a bank crisis which destroyed a ma- 
jority of the Cuban banks and large numbers of mills, and 
properties were taken over by American banks and corporations. 

“The American securities market now became a direct sugar 
proprietor and took the reckless step of still expanding produc- 
tion by another million tons. With the reduced yield of sugar 
beet areas in Europe, sugar prices rose to 6 cents during 1923, 
inducing new plantings and new equipment and resulting in 
5,189,346 tons of sugar in 1925, with an average output per mill 


2. Charles P. Howland, American Relations in the Caribbean, prepared for the 
Council on Foreign Relations (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), con- 
densed from p. 59. 
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of 195,000 bags for the year. The bulk of the large milling 


capacity was now in American hands, and the stage was set for 


the flooding of the world market and. for the prolonged eco- 
nomic disaster into which the fall of sugar plunged the Cuban 
nation from 1929 onward—a depression whose consequences 
phave permeated into every department of Cuban life and in 
‘whose toils the nation is still struggling. A basis of estimating 
the struggle for economic adjustment through which Cuba has 
been passing may be had by contrasting the average raw sugar 
price prevailing in the American market during the last twenty 


years of 3.08 cents with the present price which is 1.72 cents. 


This survey is not the place for a description of the modern 
system of organization, management, and financing of the sugar 
industry in Cuba, nor for an analysis of the world sugar market. 
Those interested in these matters are recommended to study 
their excellent treatment which is presented in the Report 
of the Commission on Cuban Affairs of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, in Problems of the New Cuba, Chap- 
ters X to XIII. The material in the -preceding paragraphs has 
been condensed from pages 219 to 223 of this report with the 
permission of the publishers. Another excellent treatment of these 
subjects may be found in the current publications of the United 
States Tariff Commission on The Foreign Trade of Latin Amer- 
ica, Section 18, Cuba, 1940. 


We are interested in those aspects of the Cuban sugar in- 
dustry which affect the life of the people, limit or extend their 
outlook, control their ways of life, and influence their behavior 
and development. 

In dealing with the social aspects of the sugar industry, 
Problems of the New Cuba clearly states the present situation: 


Each central can be viewed from several different points of view: 
first, as the center for the organization of production; second, as 
the determinant of occupation, habitat and mode of life for 
perhaps three-quarters of a million people; and third, as the nucleus 
of a complex system of personal relations, as well as legal rights 
and obligations. 


3. Commission on Cuban Affairs, Problems of the New Cuba (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1935), p. 264. 
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While it is true that the organization of production is decisive 
for all the other aspects, it is rather with the second and third 
points of view that we are primarily concerned. 


The organization of production is substantially the same for 
all sugar mills in Cuba, large or small, Cuban or North American 
in ownership. The central feature is the enormous mill building 
with one or more lofty smokestacks towering over the surround- 
ing plain. Here the cane is ground and the sugar extracted. 
There are adjacent buildings for warehousing sugar, for repair 
shops, and for other subsidiary operations, surrounded by a batey 
—an_ enclosure containing houses..and—barracks_for. employees, 
laborers, and the s supervisory staff, stores, sometimes a church, one 
or more schools, and frequently recreational facilities of different 
kinds. Outward from the mill extend the tentacles of its private 
railway system, over lands owned by the mill and into areas which 
it leases or controls for cane raising. Along the railway are cane 
dumps or switches to which cane is brought from the fields in 
ox-drawn carts or tractors for loading. Roads interweave through 
the cane fields, supplementing the railways for transportation. At 
various points over the entire estate there are colonia bateyes— 
houses and stores for the mayorales who_supervise field work, for. 
colonos (cane planters), and for the field workers. Human activity 
and conditions-of-life throughout the cane zone fall into patterns 
determined in broad outlines by the cycle of the crop year, the 
alternation of the grinding and harvesting season with the ‘dead’ 
season.‘ 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PRODUCTION 


In the basic type of mill which produces raw centrifugal sugar 
from the cane, the dominating factor is economical operation. 
When once the mill starts to grind, it must be fed with a con- 
tinuous supply of cane until its supplies are exhausted. The 
tangled cane is cut by hand, piled into bullock carts and hauled 
to the cane dumps. Here it is mechanically weighed and hoisted 
into cars which are steam-hauled on light rails to the mill where 
a complicated power-driven process continues, concluding with 
the bagging of the raw sugar. Day and night through the 
harvesting season an unending procession of cars dump the cane 
onto carriers which feed directly into the tandem crushers. 


4. Ibid., p. 264. 
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Much less attention is paid to cane cultivation than to milling. 
~ The extensive system of cultivation is used as contrasted with 
the intensive system of Hawaii and Java. Much less cane is 
grown per acre; there is little irrigation or fertilization; and 
shallow-plowing and slight cultivation are in vogue. In 1926- 
1927, Cuban fields yielded 36.6 metric tons per hectare, as com- 
pared with 125.5 tons in Hawaii, 105.7 in Java and 102.3 in 
Puerto Rico. Chief among the reasons for the extensive charac- 
ter of Cuban cane cultivation are the relative abundance of land, 
its unusual fertility, and the fact that cane grows in most Cuba 
soils from ratoons year after year without replanting or rapid 
lessening of the sugar content. This has meant that it is an 
economy to accept lower yields. on abundant land than,.to pay 
for labor costs of irrigation, fertilization, and planting. During 
the sugar boom of the 1920s, extensive forest areas were-burned 
and prepared for cane cultivation which now are lying unused 
and are returning to jungle conditions.? Under the present crop 
limitation of 3,000,000 tons the sugar mills of Cuba can operate 
satisfactorily with less than two-fifths of the land which they 
now own or control. 


aes nT RE 


“LATIFUNDIA 


A direct result of the extensive system of cultivation has been 
the tendency for the mills to bring under their control immense 
areas of land—thus providing for reserve under all contingencies. 
Computations made by the Department of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor for the Commission on Cuban Affairs show 
that in 1933, 250,000 cabs (8,250,000 acres), or thirty per cent of 
the area of Cuba, was owned, leased and controlled by the sugar 
mills.© Further, that at maximum production there has never 
been more than 103,000 cabs (3,399,000 acres) of cane growing 
at once. The average area under cultivation since 1934 is under 
, 50,000 cabs (1,650,000 acres). This policy of latifundta has been 
the target of all efforts of revolution and reform in Cuba which 
have been particularly directed against American corporations 


\ 5. The United Fruit Company’s holdings of cane sugar, 1941, in Oriente Prov- 
ince, amounted to 345,000 acres of which 91,000, only, were under cane 
cultivation. % 

6. 250,000 cabs are 8,250,000 acres: 1 caballeria is the equivalent of 33% acres. 
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which hold seven-tenths of this sequestered land, or some 175,000 
cabs (5,775,000 acres). 
The two characteristics of sugar production that we have just 


considered—the extensive system of cultivation and the seques- 


tering of vast areas of land—have profound repercussions upon 
the problems of employment and livelihood of the employees of 
the industry, but before examining these effects we will briefly 
consider another basic factor of sugar production that is closely 
bound to the social aspects of the industry. 

The colono system of private sugar production supplies about 
three- -quarters of the cane that is grown in Cuba. The colono is 
a private planter raising cane on his own or rented land and 
selling it under contract to the big mill. 


In the cane census of 1931 the total number of colonos and sub- 
colonos was estimated by the National Association of Colonos as 
high as 50,000. The average output for 1931, on the basis of census 
figures, comes to 146,000 arrobas’ cut from 2.94 cabs (97.02 
BCTES c/s. 

The colono is the most substantial element of the rural com-, 


munity. The political and social development of Cuba, no less, \/ 


than its economic welfare, is bound up with the survival and im- | 
provement of the colono system.® 


LABOR AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Labor in the sugar industry is divided between those workers 
employed in and around the mill and those who work in the 
field. The Commission on Cuban Affairs estimated in 1934 that 
58,500 workers are employed in Cuban mills, on private rail- 
ways, and around the bateyes during the grinding season. This 
number is very much reduced, however, during the greater part 
of the dead season when the mills are shut down. 


We now come to the heart of the starkest economic problem i 


of Cuba—the dead season. The former grinding season in Cuba 
lasted about five months. Now, with the installation of modern 
equipment, the Cuban mills are able, when fully running, to 
make five million or even six million long tons of sugar in one 
hundred days. However, with the reduced quotas now assigned 
7. One arroba is 25 pounds—a total of 1,825 tons. 


8. Commission on Cuban Affairs, Problems of the New Cuba (New York: 
1935), PP. 273, 279 passim. 
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them, many of the big mills can complete their quotas in forty 
to fifty days of grinding. Two months additional repair work, 
cleaning up and preparation to grind is available to the small 
section of workers employed at the mill and batey. In conse- 
quence, the sugar producing labor..of-Cuba,. numbering 572,500, 
-is faced_with.the grim reality of finding its destiny linked to an 
industry. in which, at best, it is assured of only two to four 
months of “regular work and full income. 

Economist, social worker, politician, and churchman puzzle 
to find a way for the Cuban masses to overcome this colossal 
economic obstacle. A vast army of sugar estate workers has been 
developed who are unaccustomed to normal agricultural pro- 
duction. 


The Mill Worker 


Most Cuban mills provide their datey workers with various 
amenities which considerably augment their paychecks. Hous- 
ing is usually rent free or given at nominal rates. Electric light, 
running water, and sanitary conveniences are installed in the 
houses. Medical and clinic services for employees are required 
by law. However, in the older and smaller mills, these minimum 
requirements are often absent and over-crowding and unsani- 
tary conditions prevail. Most isolated mills have provided school 
building, teacher, church or chapel or both, and a few have 
paid the salaries of priest and minister. A few mills provide mov- 
ing pictures, many encourage social clubs and set aside sports 
grounds for football, basketball, baseball, and tennis. Milk is 
supplied free or at nominal prices to the employees of some mills 
from their own herds. In a few cases, land has been made avail- 
able for gardens, and free seed and instruction provided. One 
mill runs a savings bank for its workers, and during the crisis 
of 1933 many mills operated soup kitchens for their employees. 
The company store has not become as serious a menace to the 
independence of the worker as in some other lands by reason of 
a national law, the Ley Arteaga, which forbids wage payments 
in tokens, vouchers, or vales. While some mills have violated 
the law, a majority allow free trade upon their properties, lease 
a concession to the merchant and supervise the prices charged. 

Wages in and around the mills range from a minimum of 60 


ea 
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cents for unskilled labor to $4.50 for a master sugar boiler. Other 
foremen receive $3.00 to $3.75, while the most numerous class 
of workers gets from $1.00 to $1.50. In 1934, an unweighted 
average wage for mill work was computed by the Department 
of Labor at $1.35. In 1941, mill wages were approximately the 
same as those of 1934 but show a slight falling off. 


— 


The Field Worker 


By far the largest group of Cuban workers who suffer from (~ 


the ever lengthening dead season of the sugar industry are the 
field workers who cut and haul the cane and tend the fields and 
roads of the estates and work as guards, inspectors, and super- 
visors. In 1934, the Department of Labor estimated that there 
were 514,000 field workers connected with the industry. This 
number is ten times that of the mill and batey workers whose 
circumstances we have just discussed. With the dependents of 
these two groups, there must be fully 1,250,000 Cubans, or one- 
third of the population, who are directly connected with sugar 
production. Wages are paid for all field operations by the weight 
of the cane handled. The wage is fixed by law—in 1934, at two 
arrobas of sugar for every 100 arrobas of cane handled. This 
represents an average day’s work for which the field worker is 
paid 60 cents. This covers the entire harvesting process and is 
divided between cutters and haulers, etc. on an equable basis. 
The planting, roadmaking, cultivating, and other activities of 
the dead season are paid for by the task. These rates are agreed 
upon by both foreman and worker. Such work has been greatly 
reduced since the boom years ending with 1930. If distributed 
equably between all the field workers, it would offer today not 
more than a month of full employment to each worker in ex- 
cess of that of the grinding season. The peculiar demands of 
the intensive mill-grinding season call for such a volume of cut 
cane that in spite of greatly reduced acreage and output, nearly 
as many field workers are required for the active season as be- 
fore, although there is only two-fifths as much cane to handle 
and greatly reduced new plantings. 


Herein lies the tragedy of the sugar industry of Cuba—the wv 


demand for labor in normal production falls far short of pro- 
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viding adequate employment and support for the field workers 
, and their families. Thus, annually, a half million workers and 
~ their families face at least an eight months period of unemploy- 
ment and are reduced to the lowest levels of sustenance economy. 

Field workers do not enjoy the variety of non-monetary in- 
come which accrues to residents on the batey, although they are 
in a more favorable position to augment their direct food in- 
come by their own energies. The house provided by the com- 
pany or colono is small, without separate kitchen facilities and 
usually has no sanitary conveniences of any kind. Many houses 
lack individual wells or water taps even in the best planned 
settlements. There is usually a lot of land surrounding the house 
available for fruit trees and small crops, but these opportunities 
are not fully utilized. Some unhealthy-looking pigs and chickens 
run around the yard and in the house. There is generally no 
floor. Sometimes there is a pony for the man of the family which 
enables him to ride off to a cockpit or do a little marketing in 
town. Where a fortunate neighbor has a radio or victrola, fami- 
lies gather occasionally for a dance. School facilities are almost 
wholly lacking for field workers’ families. The store maintained 
by colono, cane contractor, or company is limited in the range 
of its supplies. Medical service is remote and expensive, even 
for those able to pay for it. There is no religious life at all. . 


4 Large numbers of rural families, especially Negro communities, 


have had no marriage ceremony. Baptism is more frequent. The 
idea has penetrated into the most remote regions that vaccina- 
tion is good for smallpox, serum to prevent typhoid, and quinine 
for malaria. The field worker is highly isolated from the urban 
industrial advantages which the batey has tasted. Nevertheless, 
some of these advantages were diffused to him along the dirt 
trails and the cane tracks, and it will not be difficult for more 
of them to reach him. 

Since a very large proportion of rural church members and 
not a few town people belonging to the Evangelical faith are 
employed by the sugar industry—in some congregations esti- 
mated at one-half or more of the membership—we give this 
somewhat detailed picture so that it may serve as a basis for 
judgment of the nature of the problem of developing self- 
supporting churches among these workers. 
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EFFECTS OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY UPON CUBAN LIFE 


1. The sugar industry has withdrawn millions of acres of 
fertile lands from cultivation and put them into the hands of , 
corporations and individuals who, for the most part, have small ‘ 
concern for the interests of the Cuban people or the normal de- 
velopment of the nation. 

2. It has forced the growth of a highly specialized export 
product which is subject to world-wide competition and to ex-\ 
treme fluctuation in price and demand. 

3. It provides well-paid seasonal employment for a great army 
of workers which, however, unfits them both psychologically 
and practically for acquiring the skills and aptitude for general 
farming. 

4. A third of the workers of the nation are thrown out of 
productive employment for a period of from two-thirds to _ 
three-fourths of the year, and, with their families, they sink — / 
into a subsistence economy with most serious physical, social, 
and moral consequences to themselves, and with very great 
economic loss to Cuba. 

5. The sugar industry has taken the control of the develop- 
ment of the country largely out of the hands of the people and 
the government of Cuba, and has, to a certain extent, reduced 
them to the position of pawns upon the chessboard of interna- 
tional finance and politics. 

Before we leave the debit page of the account, other liabilities 
must be noted. The sugar industry has in several respects Gules 
the Cuban people “to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage.” 
Through this great industry, the productive lands, the trans- 
portation, the banking, public utilities, and the bulk of the 
commerce of the Cubans have been lost to them. It has deprived 
Cubans of initiative and responsibility in the development of 
their own estate. The sugar industry through its susceptibility 
to the vicissitudes of a foreign market has appealed to the gam- 
ing instinct of the nation. Fortunes could be easily won or lost. 
The masses continue to live under the spell that sugar has thrown 
about them and await a favorable turn of fortune’s wheel. This 
has, without doubt, influenced the Cubans away from lines of 
solid production and effort of a less spectacular nature. ; 

However, the sugar industry has for better or for worse madey 
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modern Cuba. It has brought Cuba forward as the greatest sugar 
exporter in the world. It has attracted more than a billion dol- 
lars of foreign investments to the island. It has provided em- 
ployment for a third or more of the Cuban population. It has 
brought vast riches to the leading families of the country. It has 
modernized Cuban banking, transportation and mechanical con- 
struction. It has bound Cuba’s economic destiny with that of 
the United States, has furthered the cultural and social relations 
between the two nations, and has put Cuba into the main cur- 
rent of world life. Yet, in spite of all its power, sugar has failed 
to bring happiness, comfort and a normal development to the 
Cuban people. 


Much of the material contained in this chapter has been con- 
densed from Problems of the New Cuba, a report by the Com- 
mission on Cuban Affairs of the Foreign Policy Association, 
1935, New York, with their permission, and is found in Chap- 
ter XII, “Social Aspects of the Sugar Industry.” 


CHAPTER IV 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HERITAGE OF THE CUBAN 


‘[T potentialities of any society spring from diverse sources: 

geography, climate, soil, economics, commerce, contact with 
neighbors, government, racial inheritance, social organizations, 
and religion. They all place their mark upon a people, shape its 
personality, limit its development, and determine the nature of 
its progress and the value of its gifts to civilization. Cuba pre- 
sents one of the best examples of this composite cultural process 
to be found in the New World. In racial mixture, economic 
progress, political ideology, social institutions, and religious out- 
look, the Cuban nation is a fine example of a border-line people 
living in a marginal land in which diverse streams of culture 
and blood have been intermingling to form a new and distinct 
species. 

The Cuban is a unique and strongly marked type. His per- 
sonality, outlook, and way of life are distinct from those of the 
people of Spain, North America, and South America. Because 
the Cuban does not fit into familiar continental patterns, it is 
difficult to classify him. He has been born under a different 
mood of nature, a different environment and is a product of 
distinctive components. The result is a new genus homo, pos- 
sessed of unique characteristics, having his own limitations but 
also his own sources of strength, heights of aspiration and 
achievement, and outlook on life. These differ from the races 
which have contributed to his inheritance and even more from 
the people of the northern continent with whom his destiny is 


increasingly linked. These characteristics affect acculturization | 


in every sphere, and in none is this more apparent than in the 
planting of the Evangelical Church in Cuba. 


Next to the spiritual inheritance the cultural is the most im-/7* 


portant of the factors with which Christianity must deal in its 
approach to the people. With the cultural inheritance is insep- 
arably woven all that is most characteristic and precious in the 


nation’s life, not only the mores—the traditional folk ways—but > 
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also the body of common law, the moral and religious sanctions 
and the framework of social relationships. We are here standing 
on the threshold of the genius of the race. It is these things which 
make one man a Japanese, another a Malay, and still a third, an 
Englishman. Here we find also the source of man’s aesthetic values, 
his very forms of speech and his mental and spiritual processes.! 


Approached from this point of view, the social environment is 
seen to include not only obstacles to the Church of Christ which 
must be overcome but the finest treasures a people have amassed 
in their struggle toward self-fulfillment. The Evangelical Church 
will be permanently impoverished if it fails to discover these 
treasures and give them expression in the way of life it seeks 
to establish in Cuba. 

The Cuban people are a race still in the making and are in 
the adolescent period of development. As a unified, independent, 
and self-conscious nation, Cuba is not yet two generations old. 
It is testing its own powers, is not yet sure of itself, and there- 
fore its institutions are still in formation and cannot be con- 


/ sidered permanent. Many Cuban traits come from inexperience, 


from youthful leaping of barriers and may be attributed to the 
sudden emergence of a repressed people from four hundred 
years of a corrupt and outmoded colonial system.” 

The dominant social patterns of Cuba were fixed in the first 
century of Spanish occupation of the island through the system 
of great estates that were granted to the conquistadores and im- 
perial Spanish favorites and those Spaniards largely of Castilian 
and Andalusian stock who became the first settlers. These estates 
were administered mostly by absentee landlords and were left 
under the direction of overseers, while the labor was performed 
by Negroes imported from Africa as slaves who took the place 
of the native Indians. At a later date, Catalans and Basques 
emigrated to form a peasant population of tenant farmers whose 


\ descendants are the modern guapro, small farmer or squatter, 


of Cuba. 
The development of cane sugar through the eighteenth and 


1. J. Merle Davis, The Economic and Social Environment of the Younger 
Churches (England: Edinburgh House Press, 1939), p. 26. 

2. Enrique Noble, outline on “The Influence of Environment on Cuban 
Character.” 
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nineteenth centuries still further fixed the pattern of Cuban life 
into upper and lower strata with a negligible middle class be- 
tween. The shops and commercial houses of the cities were 
largely manned by Spaniards, while the Creole more and more 
became the tradesman, artisan, small landowner, and tenant 
farmer. 

Cuban society still persists upon the original feudal patterns. 
Sugar and tobacco have earned enormous fortunes for the plan- 
tation owners who live in palatial homes in Havana, whose 
children are sent abroad for education, and who spend much of 
their time in foreign capitals and watering places. The four 
hundred thousand laborers upon the sugar estates dwell in 
scattered hamlets or primitive huts upon the lands they serve. 
A small number of estate overseers, foremen, superintendents, 
and mill managers comprise a type of middle-class society in 
the Cuban countryside. This class, however, takes little interest 
in the peon worker and sets up few standards by which he can 
improve himself. Standing in a different social and economic 
group from the army of cane workers, yet equally depressed, is 
the guayiro. 

The small independent sugar grower, or colono, is the Cuban 
who best fills the rdle of the middle class. Some forty thousand 
of these small producers are growing cane upon their own 
land, or land leased from the centrales or sugar mills to which 
they sell their product. A majority of the colonos are able to 
work their holdings with the labor of their own families, and 
it is the family rather than the individual which is the real 
operator of the colonia, or farm, in many districts. These people 
form the backbone of the rural community. 


The political and social development of Cuba, no less than its 
economic welfare, is bound up with the survival and improve- 
ment of the colono system. . . . Sound public policy in Cuba calls 
for an encouragement of cane growing by small and medium- 
sized colonos, most of whom will be the nucleus of a stable agri- 
cultural class, and some of whom will engage in this activity as 
one of the few openings in Cuba for men with small capital 
resources.3 


3. Commission on Cuban Affairs, Problems of the New Cuba (New York: The 
Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 1935), pp. 279-280. 
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Of the 4,200,000 Cubans, about 27 per cent are listed as Negro; 
16 per cent as Spaniards; 4 per cent as alien: Chinese, Japanese, 
Haitian, Jamaican, North American, and European nationalities; 
and 53 per cent are Creoles—Cubans of Spanish descent whose 
ancestors emigrated to the island in the early period of Spanish 
occupation, and many of whom have varying proportions of 
Negro blood. With the exception of a few rural areas in Oriente 
Province, no traces of Indian blood are left in Cuba. 


The Negro occupies a somewhat unique status in Cuban life. 
He is usually found in the lower economic ranks throughout 
the cities and towns of the island and in the rural areas where 
a large part of the cane cutting is done by him. A few Negroes, 
however, have risen in education and in civil and economic 
positions and are held with respect in their communities. The 
leading part played by Negro patriots in the war of liberation 
from Spain has given the Negro population a secure place in 
the regard of the nation. Although the Negro is accepted in 
Cuban life in political, business, and commercial spheres, and 
to a limited extent socially, he lives somewhat apart and seldom 


_ marries the Creole. Economic weakness and illiteracy rather 


than color are responsible for his depressed condition, and this 
in turn contributes to the comparatively high percentage of 
delinquency and crime among the Cuban Negroes. 


The Spaniards of Cuba maintain separate traditions and insti- 
tutions from the bulk of Cuban society. The Spaniard is jealous 


“of his culture and seldom intermarries with the Cuban. His 


social life is carried on through clubs and co-operative societies. 
These societies are primarily for medical, educational, and rec- 
reational purposes and are developed to a high degree of ef- 
ficiency. In every large town of Cuba the most elaborate struc- 
ture on the plaza is usually the Spanish Club, planned and 
furnished on lines reminiscent of old Spain. These exclusive 
social centers mark deep divisions in Cuban society, but they 
also have set cultural standards which have undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the Creole. 

Nearly one-half of Cuba’s 4,200,000 live in cities and towns 
of five thousand people or more. On the other hand, the country 


jis preponderantly agricultural in its economy and interests, and 
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it is estimated that 75 per cent of the population are related 
closely to agricultural livelihoods. 

Upper-class Cubans have customarily educated their children 
in the universities of Spain and France. However, since the 
founding of the Republic, an increasing number of young 


Cubans have graduated from American institutions. This change ,-— 


in the current of higher education, the growing travel of Cubans 
to the United States for business and pleasure, together with the 
economic and social amenities and standards introduced to Cuba 
by commerce, the motion picture, radio, sports, literature, music, 
and art, all tend to augment the trend toward the Americaniza- 
tion of Cuban life. C 


THE CUBAN FAMILY 


As in ancient Rome, the Cuban family, with the father as the 
supreme head, is the basic social institution of the nation. The. 
peasant stem- cane is common in the rural areas where many 
hamlets are composed of the married children of the founders 
of such families who live near one another in a compact group. 
The family, too, rather than the individual, is the economic unit + 
in Cuba, and the unitary budget of income and expenditure 
prevails. The earnings of the children are pooled, and the family 
fortune is estimated on the basis of the number of those who 
are actual or potential wage earners. Many small estates and 
industries are operated as family enterprises, and all the mem- 
bers share in their profit or loss. 


. The Cuban families with children have greater numbers 
than families in industrialized countries . . . the family displays 
greater solidarity and strength, and plays a much more important 
role in the total social organization than in the commercialized 
cultures with which Cuban society is compared. 


. As long as the family hangs together its basic property does 
not have to be divided. Generally the head of the family picks 
one member who is to succeed him and hold the family property 
together. All other members who do not have good opportunities _ 
in the outside world stay attached to the homestead. ; 


. The society is familistic and is held together by this bond. 
That is one of the reasons why the depression has brought less 
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suffering in Cuba than would have been the case had the family / 


been weaker. 


Although the double moral standard.is common in Cuba, 
and concubinage is rather widely practiced, the position of the 
Cuban woman is unusually strong. Cuban women rarely work 
in the fields, and the respect with which they are regarded is 
seen not only in their influence in the home but in their leader- 
ship in the social and philanthropic activities in the community. 


CUBAN CHARACTERISTICS 


The middle class in Cuba struggles to maintain the amenities 
of life and cultural level to which they have been educated. 
Many men earn only $50 a month as doctors, lawyers and teach- 
ers. The masses of the people, however, have had only the most 
limited education and opportunities. “In 1899, 63.9 per cent of 
the population could not read. Although the situation has im- 
proved under the Republic, even today (1935) at least half the 
population is illiterate.”° 

However, illiteracy with the Cuban is often coupled with an 
unusual native intelligence and a force of character which brings 
obscure men forward. The Cuban has unusual artistic gifts 
which are expressed in his love of music, grace of movement, 
and taste in dressing and decoration—traits which are found in 
all classes of Cuban society. 

The Cuban is an intense devotee of his comparatively few 
vices. Gambling is practiced to an almost unbelievable extent: 
the upper classes at the casinos, gaming tables and lotteries; 
the masses through cockfights and street lotteries. In many towns 
and villages it seemed to us that one-half of the Cuban people 
were trying to sell lottery tickets to the other half. Nearly every 
village and hamlet has its cockpit where the people match their 
tenderly reared birds, and in this sport they find as much di- 
version as Americans do in baseball. Although the Cuban is of 
a strongly emotional nature, prostitution and alcoholism are not 


common except among the upper classes in the large cities. The 


high rate of illegitimacy prevailing among the lower classes of 


4. Commission on Cuban Affairs, Problems of the New Cuba (New York, 


1935), Pp. 70-71, 69, 72, passim. 
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Cubans should be laid at the door of economic pressure and 
lack of training rather than that of morals. The heavy cost of ! 
civil and church weddings and the lax moral inheritance which 
has come down from the slave background of the Negro people 
are the principal sources of this social problem. 

We are indebted to an able Cuban educator for an outline 
of racial traits which the following paragraph embodies. 

The typical Cuban is a gregarious person fond of excitement, 
color, noise and action. He is inclined to be restless and talkative, 
and loves to express his opinion and to hear the sound of his 
own voice. He finds pleasure in joining the throngs which 
parade up and down the town plaza on Saturday nights and 
holidays. He has a peculiar sense of humor, expressed by banter, 

, chaff and jeering. The Cuban is a realist, living in the present. 
He takes disaster or privation with remarkable stoicism. He in- 
clines to be improvident, readily yields to tropical indolence, 
and looks for returns from the least possible exertion. On the 
other hand, when aroused, the Cuban is capable of immense 
effort, but it is not easy for him to sustain such effort after the 
first stimulus has subsided. The Cuban is highly emotional, 
strongly sensual, and markedly generous and hospitable. With 
these qualities he combines a strong individualism, love of free- 
dom, vanity, and a dramatic sense which enables him to take 
the limelight and center of attention but equally handicaps him 
for co-operative action. 
The Cuban’s powers of endurance, his ability to make the best 
yj of every situation and make the most out of little are magnifi- 
cent qualities which go far toward off-setting some of his less 
desirable traits. The charges that the Cuban is a good projector 
but a poor performer, that he is unreliable, changeable, and 
superficial are not borne out when tested by his achievement of 
national independence after half a century of struggle and by 
the steadfastness of the Evangelical church leaders under perse-_/ 
cution and continued obstacles. = 8 


THE EFFECT OF SEASONAL OCCUPATIONS UPON SOCIAL LIFE 


The pattern of Cuban life is fitted into the seasonal occupa- 
tions of the sugar and tobacco industries. 
With the sugar crop, activity commences over the island. Fami- 
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lies begin to purchase meat and rice to build up the terrific energy 
which must be expended in the field. Clothing and shoes are 
bought. Traveling salesmen for firms having warehouses full of 
imported food and clothing crowd the second-class hotels in the 
rural towns of the island. Lights appear about the countryside as 
the families once more have enough money to purchase kerosene. 
The fall is generally dry and cane fires constantly break out on 
the horizon. The bulls and oxen used for hauling cane to the 
central have gathered strength after several months of rest in the 
pastures. During a normal season everything quickly assumes an 
air of prosperity. But after two to five months of steady employ- 
ment the atmosphere begins to change. The bulls become worked 
out with their constant activities, particularly if the end of the 
season is rainy. The cane families begin to reduce their expendi- 
tures because they can see the dead season ahead. Each worker 
is willing to take a lower paid job if he can only have something 
to do for money. Storekeepers reduce the stocks on their shelves 
and the traveling salesmen retire to Havana. Gradually the pros- 
perity of the zafra (the harvesting and grinding of the sugar 
crops) passes away and the kerosene lights in the bohios (peasant 

~ huts) begin to flicker out. Meat, rice with lard, and beans, which 
have been the foundations of the zafra diet now come fewer times 
each week. The cane cutter looks about him for substitute foods, 
turning to plantains, sweet potatoes, malanga and yucca. Instead 
of drinking coffee, he begins to depend on cane juice which he 
manufactures by a crude hand press in his doorway. Gradually, 
the people reduce their diet. The masses, who do little or no 
planting of their own, beg and pick up their food as best they 
can or migrate elsewhere for work if such can be found. The 
rains begin and with them comes malaria. Yet there is no money 
for doctors or medicine.® 


The sugar economy upon which the masses of the Cuban 
people have been reared has rendered them economically un- 
productive and helpless during two-thirds of the year and has 
also resulted in the reluctance of the Cuban cane worker to per- 
form other manual labor. This is the product of four hundred 
years of a system in which the only man who worked was he 
whom a hard destiny compelled to do so. The forced labor of 
the African slave largely relieved the colonial Spaniard from 
dirtying his hands with soil or drenching his brow with sweat. 


6. Ibid., pp. 73-75. 
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The tradition that common physical labor was beneath the 
white man has persisted and although the conditions which gave,-~ 
it birth have basically changed, the principle has been thoroughly 
built into the social structure and philosophy. It is difficult for 
an alien to understand the inconsistency of the cane cutter who 
undertakes the heavy toil of hacking down the cane but draws # 
the line at cultivating food crops. 


THE HEALTH AND VITALITY OF THE CUBAN 


A strong impression of the visitor to Cuba is that of the under- 
nourishment and the low vitality of the masses in both the urban 
and rural areas. Although Havana has become one_of the most .- 
healthful cities of the tropics after centuries of periodic pestilence, 
the same cannot be said of the whole of the island. 


The death-rate for Cuba, as a whole, is twelve per thousand, 
and the birth-rate is twenty-four per thousand. The latter is 
similar to that of the Argentine, Spain, and Italy, while the 
death-rate is comparable to that of the southern part of the 
United States. Malaria is the most prevalent Cuban disease. It 
is primarily an infection of the agricultural worker, with a 
rising incidence in the great eastern provinces. That malaria is 
well subject to control is illustrated by the splendid work of 
the Finlay Institute, and the preventive measures used bythe 
United Fruit Company. However, constant vigilance and effort 
are required to cope with this disease. The annual death-rate from 
malaria in Cuba is twenty per hundred thousand. Tuberculosis is 
the second major disease of the island and, unlike malaria, seems 
to have a greater incidence in urban than in rural areas. The 
death-rate of tuberculosis averaged during the six-year period, 
1927-1932, about seventy-two per hundred thousand. Typhoid 
fever and a group of intestinal infections are the other principal 
sources of illness and death in Cuba. Smallpox, yellow fever, 


_ and other tropical ravagers have practically disappeared. Syphilis 


seems to be prevalent in the large cities rather than in rural 
areas. However, the percentage of positive Wassermann tests re- 
ported by the charitable hospitals, 10 per cent, is similar to that 
quoted by such hospitals in European countries and in North 
America. Except in the western province of Pinar del Rio, hook- 
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worm is not a serious infection and is not frequently found in 
Cuba. 


The medical situation in Cuba at the present time is in about 
as bad a condition as can be imagined. A large proportion of 
the people of the interior receive little or no medical or hospital 
care since they cannot afford to pay for this service themselves, 
and the government has been unable, because of distressed eco- 
nomic and political conditions, to furnish adequate free medical 

~ and hospital care. oe 

More physicians are entering the profession each year cha the 
country can possibly utilize under the present plan of medical 
organization. These young physicians are concentrated in Havana 

i/where they are not needed. ... 
_ No person of whatever economic group need suffer from want 
of medical care in the capital. 

The difficulty is that no system has been devised whereby the 
great mass of Cuban people who live in the interior and really 
need good medical and hospital service can secure it... .’ 


EDUCATION 


The Republic of Cuba has been unable to make effective its 
democratic ideal of providing an education for all of its people. 
There are elementary schools for less than half the children of 
school age, and even those enrolled are often found to leave 
after the first two grades. According to the 1933 census, the 
elementary Cuban school population was 852,162; the average 
enrollment for the year was 329,654—which left over 500,000 
children of school age not enrolled in public schools. While the 
number of children of school age has increased with the growth 
of population, the school facilities have not kept pace with 
this growth. 

Facilities for secondary education are still more inadequate. 
Only twenty-one post primary schools are provided in the whole 
country. There is one government university in Havana with 
an enrollment, when in full operation, of nine thousand students. 
This institution, however, has unfortunately been so involved 
in the political struggle of the last eight or ten years as to have 
been unavailable for serious academic activity for a very large 
part of this period. The closing of the University of Havana 
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during a three-year period is said to have been largely brought 
about by the doctors, lawyers, and engineers of Havana to avoid 
the pressure of competition which thousands of graduates pour- __ 
ing into the already over-filled professions has caused. During YW 
the five-year period of 1925-1930, 891 students were graduated 
from the department of law, 1,537 from the department of medi- 
cine, and 402 from the philosophy and letters, science, and en- 
gineering departments combined, while the department of agri- 
culture graduated only 15 students.® 

The lack of government secondary schools is partly com- 
pensated by a large number of private institutions run by re- 
ligious bodies, patriotic societies, mutual benefit organizations, 
and individuals. Many of these are excellent institutions, but 
only the children of comparatively well-to-do families can pay 
the cost of tuition. 

The relation between the high rate of illiteracy and a public 
school system that enrolls less than half the nation’s children 
is obvious. What is not so apparent is the inadequacy of the first 
two grades, to which the education of so many children is lim- 
ited, for creating a literate population. Such meagre training 
cannot thoroughly ground a child, and, unsupported by home 
encouragement and access to interesting, simple literature, can- 
not prevent him from lapsing into illiteracy. 

The Civic and Military School system of President Batista | 
represents an earnest effort at school reform—both in increasing” 
the number of rural schools and in preparing the peasant children 
more realistically for coping with the circumstances of their 
environment. More than two thousand elementary schools have 
been organized on a military plan. Their teaching personnel 
was given an army rating and the whole system has paralleled 
and in part supplemented the work of the elementary grades 
under the Department of Education. A prominent feature of 
these schools is the inclusion of lessons in gardening, the raising » 
of subsistence foods, and training in handicrafts with the pur- 
pose of equipping the children for gaining a livelihood. This 
group of schools has had an enrollment of as high as fifty 
thousand pupils, but the record of attendance has fallen very 
far short of this figure. An important feature is that the most 


8. Ibid., p. 154. 
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promising graduates of these rural units are given further train- 
ing in the secondary schools of the system. The apex of the 
Civic and Military School scheme is the superbly equipped high 
school at Ceiba de Agua in western Cuba—a technical, indus- 
trial, and agricultural institution, housing 1,200 boys and girls 
who are given a three-year training in a wide variety of practi- 
cal skills. The whole system has recently been demilitarized and 
an effort is being made to co-ordinate it with the system of the 
Department of Education. The chief criticism of the Civic and 
Military Schools is that they have not been placed in the areas 
most poorly supplied with elementary schools, and that they are 
subject to political influence in the matter of appointments. 
These rural schools, however, are a step toward the practical 
training of young Cubans for meeting the problems of their 
environment.? 


RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT 


The Cuban’s recreational activities are closely akin to his 
psychology. His active, restless, artistic temperament responds 
readily to out-of-door sports, the rythm of dancing, music, the 
cinema, games of chance, and festivals where he can gather with 
his neighbors. In the urban centers, baseball and basketball have 
come into wide popularity. Boxing, tennis, and yachting are in 
vogue, and the Spanish game of Jai-alai has a great following. 
The dance is the universal diversion of Cuban youth, both in 
city and country, and various musical instruments are popular. 
Cockfighting, however, is the national pastime, enormously popu- 
lar in the rural areas and with many urban devotees as well. 
In some areas nearly every peasant family tenderly cares for its 
champion fighter. The family prestige as well as fortunes rise 
and fall with the success or failure of their birds. A common 
sight upon the road or in public conveyances is a peasant with 
a basket of produce, and a fighting cock under one arm, heading 
for a nearby market and cockpit. On the whole, however, Cuban 


g. Material appearing in this chapter in the sections on The Health and Vitality 
of the Cuban and on Education has been condensed with the permission of the 
Foreign Policy Association from The Report of the Commission on Cuban 
Affairs, Problems of the New Cuba (New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
1935), Chapters V and VI. 
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amusements and recreation, particularly in the rural areas, are 


extremely limited in scope and aimless in character. 

_A wholesome, non-political aspect of Cuban life is the social 
club. Not only do the large centers of population have numerous 
organizations, including Rotary Clubs, country and sport clubs, ~ 


but Jiceos, where people gather for relaxation and discussion, are ~~ 


found in many of the small towns and even in some villages. 
The women’s clubs in the large centers, particularly in Havana, 
are organized under able leadership with ambitious philanthro- 
pic, literary, and musical programs. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Havana has taken a lively interest in the encourage- 
ment of cottage industries and handicrafts and in the welfare 
and rehabilitation of the underprivileged both in city and 
rural areas. 


POLITICS AND BUREAUCRACY 


Cuba maintains the appearance of a large country with highly 
organized departments and elaborate official and political activi- 
ties out of proportion to the size and needs of the population. 
The marked individualism of the Cuban results in society be- 
ing dominated by political agitation and bureaucratic ideals. 


There are ten duly registered political parties in Cuba. This is. _ 


bound to bring trouble in a country of some four million popu- © 
lation. 2). 

Bureaucracy is the means of livelihood of the middle class. The 
wish for an easy job with a chance to “get rich quick,” coupled 
with the fact that the national economy.is largely in the hands of 
foreigners, contributes toward making the Cuban of the middle 
class look for a government job as the most satisfactory means of 
a livelihood. 
~ ,.. the lack of democratic and civic ideals results in the voter 
going to the polls to satisfy his own vanity and interests. The 
politician likes to see his name on the ballot, and feel that he is 
acclaimed by the multitudes. His lack of ability and knowledge 
in the office for which he runs, does not concern him. 

. . . the people tend to think in terms of a person (the candi- . . 
date) rather than in terms of abstract ideas (the platform)... . * 

. . . The caudillo, or leader, is the hub of the political party 
wheel, not because of common ideals, but because his victory 
at the polls will mean a chance to rise for his followers. 
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Sticking as close to the caudillo as his shadow is the camarilla, 
or coterie, composed of a minority of sincere admirers and a 
majority of ambitious politicians. The moment electoral victory is 
attained, the members of the coterie flock down on their leader in 
demand of the spoils. Of course, if not satisfied, they “change 
camp.” 

One of the chief ailments of Cuban politics is lack of probity. 
Dependent upon the politician, not the ae the officeholder caters 
to the former. 

The officeholder observes that his superiors are not punished 
for their dishonesty. He, himself, has obtained his job through 
“friendship” or services rendered the party; he may not be fitted 
for the office he holds; almost always he sees in his office the 
chance to get rich rapidly. 

The politician just described may replace a competent and 
worthy man. Still worse, the party may assign government posi- 
tions to members who appear only on pay day. When the finan- 
cial state of the government becomes intolerably acute, the usual 
order is to reduce the salaries of the government employees who 
really do the work. The salaries of the political parasites remain 
unchanged.!° 


THE ROLE OF FRIENDSHIP IN CUBA 


The prominent réle of friendship in politics in Cuba is dupli- 
cated in all other areas of life. Personal relationships, once estab- 
lished, are an anchor to windward. Supplementing the family 
loyalty, which often places heavy burdens upon a household for 
the support of distant relatives, the word amigo has a magic 
which is powerful in many situations not recognized in Anglo- 
Saxon society. In business, in civic and professional life, in eco- 
nomic distress, and personal trouble, in appointments to office 
of every character, this is a word with which to conjure. Re- 
lated to this national trait is the characteristic of helpfulness and 
sympathy to those in difficulty. A witness to this is the presence 
of great numbers of mendicants upon the streets. The Cuban by 
nature is generous, and his sympathy is aroused by concrete and 
immediate cases of need, where an abstract or general appeal 
may elicit small response. The people have time to listen to one 


10. Based’on an outline prepared by a Cuban authority on political and social 
life in- Cuba. 
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another’s problems and difficulties, particularly when placed in 
a dramatic setting. 


From the window of a small railway train in northern Cuba, 


we saw a barefoot boy riding an unsaddled colt along a country 
path converging upon the railway line. Balanced before him on 
the trotting horse was a suitcase, and beside the horse and hold- 
ing to the end of the halter ran a young girl struggling to keep 
her footing, obviously trying to catch the train. Conductor, 
brakeman, and passengers leaned out of the car windows 
watching the race and shouted their encouragement. The en- 
gineer stopped the train, and when the running trio came up, 
the train crew and passengers helped the girl and her bag aboard 
and congratulated her, and each other, that she was not left be- 
hind on that great expanse of cane land. Here was a helpful- 
ness and a human interest of a sort which an industrialized so- 
ciety rarely sees. 


RELIGIOUS FAITH AND PRACTICE 


The typical Cuban can hardly _be_called_religious. AlthoughV 
the population is nominally Roman Catholic, the Church has 
aiineh doce not held the same Bees in oihe life of the people, 
either in their passionate devotion, their loyal support, or in their 
social and aesthetic life as in Mexico, nor are the churches nearly 
sO numerous or imposing as in the neighboring country. Al- 
though the average Cuban_is outwardly an agnostic and only 
lightly attached to the Roman Catholic tradition, religious cults 
and manifestations are very active in Cuba. 


In comparing the easy-going Cuban attitude toward religion 
with the fierce fanaticism of the Mexican, Carleton Beals says: 


The Cuban Creole has always had more grace and less effi- 
cacy... . He should be Catholic, and is—but in a casual way more 
befitting a cosmopolitan gentleman unaddicted to extreme dog- 
matism. His churches have none of the historic interest or 
grandiose sumptuousness of those in Mexico; his convents have 
become warehouses, smelling of tobacco, molasses and onions in 
bulk. It is impossible to imagine Cuba shaken by a religious 
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struggle which even up until the last decade devastated a large 
part of Mexico, and is still a political issue.1! 


A contrast between the over-churched land of Mexico and the 
under-churched island of Cuba is found in the far larger part 
that the Church plays in Mexican social and community life 


through the religious fiesta and the many recreational, artistic . 


and semi-religious interests which center in this Mexican church 
institution. The fiesta takes a negligible part in the life of the 
Cuban community. 

Dr. Luis Alonso has: made the following interesting analysis 


of the religious faiths of the island under the title of, “The Re- E 


ligious Spectrum of Cuba.” 

The Cuban people are divided into seven groups: Catholics, 
Protestants, non-ecclesiastic spiritualists; Spencerian agnostics, 
atheists, Afro-Cuban religions, and intellectual spiritualists. 
Catholics are divided into traditional believers and liberal Catho- 
lics. The Protestants are divided into Protestants proper and 
Protestant sympathizers. Of the remaining four groups, those 
which are most significant for this survey are the non-ecclesiastic 
spiritualists and the Afro-Cuban religions. 

The spiritualists are exceedingly numerous in Cuba. They are 
the people who have deserted the Roman Catholic Church and 
yet do not find in Protestantism the answer to their spiritual 
cravings. The spiritualists are sub-divided into Theosophists, 
Christian Scientists, and scientific spiritualists—all strongly or- 
ganized—and finally two widely separated groups, philosophical 
spiritualists and superstitious spiritualists—the last named being 
especially strong in the rural areas of Cuba. Many of the Cubans 
who follow spiritualism have had more or less training in the 
Roman Catholic or Protestant Churches. Others with little or 
no experience of vital religion are attracted to its cruder mani- 
festations, to its mystery, and its alleged contacts with the souls 
of departed loved-ones. In parts of rural Cuba, the cruder forms 
of spiritualism have a wide following and constitute the most 
prevalent religious phenomenon in the community. 

Of the Afro-Cuban religions, el hampa, brujos and fdhigos 
varieties are described by Dr. Fernando Ortiz in his El Hampa 


11. Carleton Beals, The Crime Of Cuba (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co., 
1933), P. 75 
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Afro-Cubana. Of fidfigos, which is the most common of these 
secret religious societies of the Cuban Negro, a good deal has been 
written but because of the hidden nature of their ceremonies, 
little is popularly known. They are a survival of African fetish 
and sacrificial practices in which human victims were used, but 
for which today goats and chickens have been substituted. The 
fdnigos ritual is a mixture of heathen and Christian ceremonial. 
The Bible is sometimes quoted, and Christian phrases and in- 
junctions are combined with the African ritual. Certain aspects 
of #dfigos resemble the practices of the African witchdoctor in 
detecting sorcery and the perpetrators of evil and witchcraft. 
While it is true that religion as exemplified by the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches has a comparatively light hold upon the 
Cuban people, there are probably few races whose masses are 
more susceptible to the practice of the occult and those forms of 
religion which appeal to emotion.” 


12. The material from this section on Religious Faith and Practice has been, 
based upon Dr. Luis Alonso’s article, “The Religious Environment of the Latin; 
American People,” appearing in El Evangelista Cubano: July 1, 1929. ; 
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CHAPTER V 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN CUBA 


at HIS survey covers the churches of eight foreign missionary 

societies at work in Cuba: the Northern Baptist Conven- 
‘tion, the Church of God, the Society of Friends, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., the Methodist Foreign Mission 
Board, the National Board of the Presbyterian Church, the Sal- 
vation Army, and the West Indies Mission. These see ag- 
gregate some 350 organized churches, and about an equal num- 


ber of unorganized chapels and preaching points. The churches. 


of the Southern Baptist Convention and of the Seventh Day 
Adventist group, if added, would increase this total by about 
twenty per cent. 


The number of Evangelical church members of all ten socie- 
ties in Cuba is in the neighborhood of 35,000, and this would 
probably be increased by another 5,000 if the membership of the 
small independent missions were included. These registered 
church members represent an Evangelical community of from 
70,000 to 80,000 including children, while adherents and people 
who consider themselves as Evangelicals would swell the total 
Evangelical strength to possibly 150,000. Thus the active church 
membership is not quite one per cent of the population of Cuba 
(4,200,000), and the wider Evangelical community represents 
about 3.75 per cent of the whole. 

The principal denominations have well recognized areas of 
activity. Nearly all are represented in Havana, and several are 
found in each of the principal cities, but, on the whole, except 


- for some of the independent groups, a fair degree of zoning and 


a wholesome spirit of comity prevail. 

The Southern Baptist work is in the western half of the island, 
and the Northern Baptists are in the eastern end, concentrated 
in Oriente and Camagiiey Provinces. The Presbyterian Church 


_ is confined to the Province of Havana, Matanzas and: Santa 
‘ Clara; the Friends to Oriente Province; while the Methodist 
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and Episcopalian churches are found in all six of the provincial 
divisions of the island. 

Relatively speaking, the Cuban cities and large towns have 
been occupied by the Evangelical movement to a far greater ex- 
tent than the rural areas. The organized churches of several of }} 
the denominations are all in urban centers except for small cir- ' 
cuits of country preaching places which are visited by the city 
pastors. One of the strongest denominational groups has not a 
single organized church in a rural center. Exceptions to this 
preponderance of urban work are found in the programs of the 
Northern Baptist and West Indies Missions. Some 4o per cent 
of the churches of the former and 80 per cent of those of the 
latter group are in villages or rural centers of population. 

The constituency of the Evangelical churches is, with the ex- 
ception of a considerable-number in the urban centers, drawn 
almost entirely from the lower middle class, the very poor, and 
the humblest ranks of society. Not a few churches report one or 
more members who can be classed among the leading citizens 
of their communities, but a large proportion of congregations 
do not have people of prominence on their rolls.’ The economic * 
vitality of some of the stronger churches consists in a large 
measure in men and women who are drawing their salaries 
from a mission school or institution. Seek 

In the winter of 1941 there were only four fully organized, | 
self-supporting congregations among the 350 churches connected * 
with the eight principal mission boards having work in the 
island. The proportion of church funds provided from the United 
States to funds raised by the Cuban churches themselves in the 
total budgets of these groups varied from 50 to go per cent. ~~ 

Six of the eight missions whose churches were studied opened 
work in Cuba in the period immediately following the close of 
the Spanish-American War. The Cuban Evangelical Church is 
thus a young Church compared to the Asiatic and African fields. ¥ ‘ 
It is unique in being still led by some of the pioneer missionaries 
who opened the work and by the first converts whom they 
trained for the ministry. 

The Evangelical Church appeared in Cuba in company with 
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1. An analysis of the occupations of members as returned in the survey question- 
naire may be found in Chapter VI. 
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other strong American influences: political, military, economic, 
and cultural which entered the island with the downfall of the 
Spanish régime and the period of American occupation. This 
coincidence of the appearance of the American Church, mission- 
ary, and educator with other evidences of American power— 
while providing the movement with an assured place in the 
reconstituted republican social and cultural order—was not 


- without its elements of weakness. 


The growth of the Cuban Evangelical movement has been 
marked by two strong emphases: evangelism and education. The 
pioneer missionaries were men and women of unusual personal 
equipment, including statesmanship, deep religious fervor, and 
high scholastic standards. Witness to this statement is the wide 
occupation of the cities and towns of the island with the many 
strong city churches and the unusual number of high grade 


_. academic institutions. These have made a remarkable record in 


the training of Cuban leaders and in the respect and affection 
in which they are held by the public. Cubans are the first to 
describe such schools as La Progresiva at Cardenas, Candler Col- 
lege in Havana, Colegios Internacionales at Cristo and the 


_, Friends College at Holguin as the premier institutions of their 


rade in the country. It is generally agreed that these Evangeli- 
cal schools throughout the generation or more of their ex- 
istence have had a marked Christian influence upon the life of 
the Cuban, have set very high standards, and have provided an 
able leadership in the Evangelical movement. 

Because of the high standards of medical science and the un- 
usually large number of trained doctors in the island, there is no 
medical missionary work in Cuba. However, medical leader- 
ship and equipment is limited almost entirely to the cities and 


‘large towns, leaving the rural areas virtually uncared for. 


Although a few social welfare activities are to be met with in 
individual churches under the leadership of socially-minded 
pastors and laymen—such as the J. Ferreol Gémez Institute of 
the Presbyterian Church at Encrucijada and the clinic of the 
Methodist Church at Pinar del Rio—social welfare conducted 
by missions is limited to the work of the Salvation Army which 
is found in most of the large cities, the Christian social center 
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of the Methodist Church at Matanzas, and the social activities 
of the same Church in Omaja. 

The ordained pastors of Cuban churches vary considerably in 
ability and training and in the interpretation of their task. After 
observing at first hand the work of some seventy of these men 
in all parts of the island, one gains the impression of a high 
average of devotion, good ability, and courage in facing an ex- 
tremely difficult task and an impossibly large field. The train- 
ing of the Cuban pastors varies from that offered by several of 
the best theological seminaries in the United States to small and 
necessarily inadequately staffed training schools in the field. 
The ministerial candidates of the Presbyterian Church take their 
training in the Union Theological Seminary at Rio Piedras in .~ 
Puerto Rico. Those of several of the other denominations study 
under missionary direction in Cuba. The Episcopal Church 
sends its candidates to the United States for preparation for its 
priesthood. A common characteristic of theological education . 
wherever taken is an absence of courses for equipping a candi-.« 


date for the highly specialized problems and needs of the rural, 


environment in which one-half of Cuba’s people live. 

The strategy of the missionary occupation of Cuba has been — 
the planting of churches in the cities of the island. This has been 
successfully done. All of the larger cities and many of the 
smaller urban centers are occupied. The rural work has in most 
cases been an adjunct to and an outgrowth from the city field. 
Rural preaching points and small groups of believers have been 
formed by the extension of the field of the city pastor who not 
infrequently has five or six rural points for which he is re- 
sponsible. This has led to several inevitable results in the work | 
of a majority of the denominations in Cuba: first, the serious)” 
overworking of the city pastor, with the consequent neglect of 
his primary field; second, the lack of proper supervision of they 
scattered rural groups which he tries to serve; and, third, the 
virtual stalemate of the Cuban Church in many parts of the 
island. With its present strategy, its overworked staff, and the 
wide commitments for which they are responsible, the Church 
finds itself in the position of being unable either to move for- 
ward to occupy the great rural unevangelized areas or to with- 
draw from those which they are now struggling to serve. 
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Although many of the churches can show a creditable num- 


‘ ber of accessions by confession of faith to their membership, 


when the rolls are examined, several disconcerting facts are 


“ very frequently revealed: first, the large proportion of absent 


members who have changed their residence but are still carried 
on the rolls,—often constituting 30 to 40 per cent of the total; 
second, the group of “inactive? members who neither attend 
services nor contribute to the financial support of the church; 
and, third, the draining of the strength of the church through 
loss of its youth. A considerable proportion of the pastors 
with whom we talked told us that although a number of new 
members had been baptized during the preceding year, their 
total net membership for several years had remained substan- 
tially the same. In the cities and towns of Cuba it is not unusual 
for the number of people who have dropped out of the church 
through a five or ten year period to equal or exceed those now 
upon the church rolls. In some places the number of lapsed 
members very greatly exceeds that of the active membership. 
A periodic pruning of the rolls is needed. This large turnover of 
members and the great proportion of inactive members carried 
by the church results in the actual burden of church activities 
and support being carried by a comparatively small proportion, 
not infrequently only 25 per cent of the church membership. 

The Cuban Evangelical movement is notable for the small 
number of its foreign missionary workers and for the with- 
drawal of a large proportion of missionary evangelistic workers 
from the field with the turning over of this side of the work: to 
Cuban leadership. Only forty-seven foreign missionaries were 
working in connection with the churches of the eight denomina- 
tions at the close of 1940, and more than half of this number 
were connected with the Methodist group. There were in addi- 
tion to the eight denominations whose work was studied, nine 
missionaries of the Baptist Church South and six foreign work- 
ers of the Seventh Day Adventists at work in Cuba. Of all the 
main denominations at work in the island, only the Methodists 
have followed the policy of continuing to employ their evan- 
gelistic missionaries. Of the twenty-four foreign workers, twelve 
were directly related to the local churches and seven of these 
were serving as pastors of churches. 
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Except in the Methodist group, a very large majority of the 
missionaries who are left in Cuba are related to institutions or 


administrative work, mainly schools. Of the seven Presbyterian... 


missionaries, only one was in evangelistic work, and he has 
“sincé retired from the field. Of the thirteen Episcopalian mis- 
sionaries, four are directly related to the work of the churches. 
All but one of the Northern Baptist group of four foreign work- 
ers are in educational work. Of the three Friends missionaries, 
two are in institutional activities. The one missionary of the 
Church of God is an evangelist. 

The extensive evangelistic work of the West Indies Mission 
is carried on entirely by Cuban workers, while twelve American 
and Canadian missionaries are employed in the operation of 
the Bible Training Institute and Farm Project of this mission. 
The work of the West Indies Mission is based upon the rural 
field; its churches, and to a large extent, its training program are 
self-supporting; it is giving a type of training to its pastoral 
candidates which is of a lower academic grade and is adjusted 
to the needs and resources of the rural communities; and it is 
an independent and “faith” mission. The fact that this mission, 
as a late-ccomer in Cuba, does not confine itself to expansion in 
the rural areas but has entered many towns and small cities 
already occupied by the older missions is unfortunate, since such 
lack of comity disintegrates the solidarity of the work of the 
whole Protestant minority in Cuba and makes it difficult for 
the older Church groups to study objectively the methods of 
this mission and to give it credit for the progress it has made. 

The Church of God is a small body with only a few organ- 
ized churches, but it has a record of sacrificial work among the 
lowest economic and social ranks of urban society and has suc- 
ceeded in winning many Negroes into its congregations. There 
is only one American missionary and three ordained ministers 
in the group of churches. 

The Salvation Army is carrying on a devoted and effective 
work for the depressed classes in several of Cuba’s cities. There 
are four foreign officers connected with its work. Its outstanding 
activities are its remedial services—religious, clinical, and educa- 
tional—in several of Havana’s “shanty” towns where many thou- 
sands of indigent families are crowded into tiny homes built of 
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palm bark, strips of scrap sheet iron, and packing cases. A home 
training school, a model of its kind, is held for young children 
in one of the suburbs of Havana. The Army has entered the 
desperately needy field of the Negro poor and has set an ex- 
ample of Christian service to this neglected group which is of a 
_ very high order. The depression has sorely hit the financing of 
the Army’s work. The genius of its program and discipline is 
foreign to Cuban society, and, in the opinion of the public, it 
competes to some extent with Roman Catholic charitable work. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association began its work in 
Havana in 1904. Established in a first-class building, erected for 
its activities in the center of the city, it carried on under Ameri- 
can leadership for nearly a generation playing a most useful 
part in serving the young men of Havana. The growth of the 
sports club together with the depression caused the Association 
to-close in 1932. The Y.M.C.A. building has in recent years been 
‘used as the national headquarters of the Salvation Army. 


There are, in addition to the foreign missionaries listed, an inde- 
terminate number of missionaries of independent denominations 
and sects at work in various parts of the island. Most of the 
work of this character is carried on by Cuban leaders, some of 
whom have been trained in the United States, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the foreign workers attached to these groups would 
aggregate more than fifteen in all. While the influence of some 
of these bodies is of a divisive and doubtful nature, on the whole 
they do not create as serious a problem for the growth of the 
Cuban Evangelical Church as is the case in Puerto Rico or 
Jamaica. 


FOREIGN MISSION POLICIES IN CUBA 
Church Property 


, The general policy of the missions in Cuba is to hold the title 
of church property in the name of the board except in cases 
where local congregations have built and paid for a church. 
In the case of two missions—the West Indies Mission and the 
Church of God—the church property is owned locally. The cost 
of church buildings and of upkeep is paid by three of the mis- 
sions, while two missions divide the cost of the building with 
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the congregation, and one lends to the local church a part of 
the cost of the building and takes the note of the church for the 
loan. No assistance is given for church buildings and repairs by 
two denominations. 


Self-support 


One completely self-supporting church is reported by each of 
four missions. While it is true that these are the only self- 
supporting churches in Cuba, there are a considerable number 
of churches which are within reach of financial independence. 
At the sacrifice of transferring the money they are now devot- 
ing to extension work to their own needs, these churches could 
manage to support their pastors. All but one mission follow 
the policy of paying the whole or a part of their pastors’ salaries. 
The educational work of the Evangelical movement is much 
further along the road to self-support than the churches. Ex- 
clusive of the salaries paid to the few missionary executives and 
teachers, the five groups which conduct schools range from 
twelve to one hundred per cent in the scale of self-supported 
educational work. Only one mission pays nothing for the up- 
keep of its five schools; another supplies only $4,000 of the 
$30,000 annual cost of operation; a third supplies only $4,600 
of a $69,000 educational budget; a fourth pays $3,308 of the 
$28,392 cost of its educational work; and a fifth supplies $60,000 
of a budget of $90,000 for its system of seven schools. Of the 
two largest and best known collegiate institutions, one pays all 
but $1,000 of its $40,000 budget from the tuition fees of its 
students. All the missions help their ministerial candidates in 
the cost of their theological training. 


Subsidy Reduction 


None of the missionary societies at work in Cuba are at pres- 
ent following the policy of subsidy reduction with the churches 
they have founded. Because of the prolonged economic depres- 
sion, one society which attempted to systematically reduce its 
grants to its churches upon a twenty-five year schedule decided 
it was inadvisable and discontinued the policy. Three superin- 
tendents consider that where a local church has taken upon itself 
a larger share of the support of its pastor, the spiritual life and 
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influence of the church has improved, and the pastor has been 
drawn into a closer relationship with his people. It is pointed 
out in such cases, however, that since the first item in the church 
budget is the pastor’s salary, the extension program of the church 
has been restricted on account of insufficient funds. 


Finance Policies 


Six mission superintendents were unanimous in their con- 
viction that a larger proportion of their members is able to 
give toward the church than is now so doing. They also agree 
that a majority of those now contributing could largely increase 
their gifts. Among the methods for increasing church contribu- 
tions that are urged as effective were: systematic teaching of 
the members on the duty of Christian giving; the example of 
the pastor in giving upon a scale and system which he wishes 
his members to follow; appointment of a responsible finance 
committee; the every-member canvass, systematically carried 
through and followed up; and instruction in stewardship. 

Tithing is practiced in five of the eight groups. A number of 
the churches of one denomination report a very few tithing 
members carrying a large part of the church budgets. 


The Rural Church 


The superintendents of three denominations believe that the 
rural minister should have a complete theological training; 
while four do not consider that a highly trained minister is re- 
quired for the care of a rural pastorate. However, they agree 
that the rural minister should have more education than the 
majority of the people with whom he works and should have 
special training in theology and in agriculture and possess a 
good understanding of rural life and problems. 

The use of lay workers for supplementing the efforts of the 
pastor in extension to rural fields is generally approved, with 
the condition that the lay worker be chosen with great care 
and that he should be thoroughly trained and supervised. Un- 
der present conditions, it is considered that the work for the 
rural areas can best be done by a lay ministry under the super- 
vision of an ordained itinerant pastor in charge of a circuit of 
several churches. 
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Only one of the five superintendents who replied to the ques- 
tion regarding the adequacy of the present ministerial training 
believes that it is suited for preparing a pastor to meet the prac- 
tical needs of rural churches. It is generally agreed that the out- 
look is not bright in Cuba for self-supporting rural churches! 
with highly trained pastors. 


Cuban Home Missions 


A majority of the national churches of Cuba have active mis- 
sionary societies. These, as a rule, support their own missionary 
workers in rural areas contiguous with the city fields. The 
congregations are called upon periodically for contributions to 
this mission work, and in many churches the women’s societies 
raise considerable sums for this purpose. 

The strongest national missionary society in Cuba is that of 


the Northern Baptist Church, with headquarters at Santiago. \ 


Rev. J. B. Carmona is the secretary and founder of the society. 
It has done remarkable work in organizing and maintaining 
eighteen rural churches in Oriente Province. A majority of these 
congregations are situated in isolated mountain areas in the 
Baracéa' district. The pastors of these churches are supported, 
not by direct subsidies from the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society of New York, but by the gifts of the regularly 
organized Cuban Baptist churches. In this sense, these eighteen 
churches of the Cuban mission society are independent of the 
Board of Home Missions, but since all but one of the churches 
whose gifts maintain the Cuban missionary society are them- 
selves in turn assisted by the Baptist Home Board, the status of 
the eighteen churches whom they support cannot be correctly 
termed “independent.” 

The Protestant movement in Cuba has recently been greatly 


strengthened by the formation of a Cuba Council of Evangeli- vA 


cal Churches. Eight denominations are associated in this prac- 
tical way for fellowship, conference, and action on common 
problems affecting the welfare of the Christian forces. The office 
of the Council is located at 152 Virtudes, Havana. Rev. S. A. 
Neblett is President and Rev. Francisco Garcia is Secretary of 
the organization. 


CHAPTER VI 
WHAT THE CUBAN PASTOR THINKS OF HIS CHURCH 


‘T= chapter sums up the studies and the opinions of the 

Cuban pastors themselves on the economic and social posi- 
tion of their own churches. The data has been gathered by 
means of a questionnaire which was sent to approximately two 
hundred Evangelical ministers and from which fifty returns, 
including the replies of nine superintendents, have been re- 
ceived. Northern Baptist, Church of God, Episcopalian, Friends, 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches are represented in these 
returns. 

Of the replies received, 75.61 per cent were from pastors of 
urban churches; 9.76 per cent from semi-urban churches; and 
14.63 per cent were from rural churches. It should be kept in 
mind that a majority of the churches whose pastors reported 
are among the stronger city organizations, and that for this 
reason the composite picture which is presented of the Evangeli- 
cal movement in Cuba is somewhat more favorable than if it 
were based upon the average of Cuba’s 440 organized churches. 
This is particularly the case with respect to the rural churches 
of which there are only a few, six in all, represented in the 
returns. 

Replies were received from 15 Methodist churches, 12 Baptist 
churches, 9 Presbyterian, 2 Episcopalian, 2 Friends, and 1 from 


the Church of God. 


THE CUBAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


An average of 111 members is enrolled in each of the 41 
churches whose pastors replied to the questionnaire. The range 
of individual church membership is wide: from 808 members of 
a metropolitan church to 28 of a church in a rural area. It is 
important to note that the average membership of the denomi- 
nation having the largest proportion of rural churches is 65, in 
contrast to the average membership of the group having the 
maximum of city churches which is 205. 7 
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An average of 44 families is enrolled in the membership of 
the churches according to the replies received, and the average 
size of the Evangelical family is 4.6 persons. 


The total membership of the average Evangelical community, 
including children, is reported to be 241. The individual church 
replies to this question ranged from over 1,000 in the case of a 
large city church to 54 in a small rural church community. The 
range among the denominational groups of churches on this 
point is comparatively narrow: from 313 to 198 persons in the 
average Evangelical community. 


The average Sunday school has 161 matriculated members— 
including 96 children, 39 young people, and 26 adults. Actual 
Sunday school attendance is about two-thirds of this figure. 

The enrolled members of these churches reported as “absent” 
number, on the average, 15.5 per cent of the total membership— 
ranging from a maximum of 31.20 per cent of the members of 
one large denominational group to none in the case of a very 
small group of churches. 

An estimate of the degree to which the Evangelical com- 
munity of Cuba is indigenous to its locality may be secured 
from the average return of 92.5 per cent, which represents the 
church membership belonging to local families as compared to 
the average return of 7.5 per cent of members who have no local 
family connections. 


An average of 10.5 new members per church was received 
into church membership during 1940. This figure varied from 
30 in the case of one group to none in another small denomina- 
tion which reported. 

The questionnaire returns listed 18.3 candidates in prepara- 
tion for baptism in the average church. Here again we find a 
very striking contrast in the replies sent in by the different de- 
nominational groups. One group reported an average of 62.5 
candidates in its churches and another group reported none. 


ATTITUDE AND PRACTICE OF MEMBERS 
WITH REGARD TO CHURCH SUPPORT 


Slightly less than one-third of the church membership, or an 
average of 31 per cent, contribute systematically towards the 
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support of their church. The following reasons are given by 
church members for not contributing: 


Percentage 
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From the replies received it appears that a little more than 
one-third of the members, or 37.7 per cent, consider the church 
as their church and its support as their responsibility rather than 
that of the mission. An average of 16.4 per cent of the church 
members have some sort of economic relationship with the mis- 
sion as employees, teachers, students, retired workers, etc. This 
group contributed 4o per cent of the local church support. From 
this it is seen that the Evangelical churches depend for a very 


large part, two-fifths, of their income upon one-sixth of their 


members. The returns show that missionaries connected with 
this group of churches are responsible for a further 28 per cent 
of the local contributions to church support. 

The four largest denominations in Cuba receive regular aid 
from their foreign missionary societies for the salaries of their 
pastors. This varies with different groups of churches—ranging 
from $41.00 a month to $100.00 a month, and constitutes from 
30 per cent to 100 per cent of the pastor’s salary. Only 2 out of 
40 churches are receiving help from the national missionary so- 
ciety or central fund of the national Church. 

According to the church pastors, 60 per cent of their church 
members are loyal primarily to the church apart from friend- 
ship with the pastor, missionary, or church clique. 

The proportion of members who give the following per- 
centages of their income to the church is: 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Church Members Income Contributed 
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Only 9 pastors reported having had any experience with the 
tithe. Out of 31 replies: 


11 pastors had had no experience with the practice. 
10 pastors believed it to be an excellent practice. 

g pastors had had a little experience with tithing. 

2 pastors believed it to be a poor method of support. 


The churches of three of the denominational groups reporting 
give on the basis of fixed pledges. The proportion of their mem- 
bership who give in this manner is: 45 per cent; 23 per cent; 
and 45 per cent respectively. The other three groups do not 
follow this practice. 

The economic obligations which face the church membership 
are listed by the pastors in the order of their importance as 
follows: 


Economic Obligations Percentages 
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Two-thirds of the churches, whose pastors replied to the ques- 
tion of what financial aid is given the local church for its activi- 
ties and upkeep, are receiving substantial help from the mission 
with which they are associated. This support is in the form of 
15 to 100 per cent of the pastor’s salary, the cost of repairs upon 
church and parsonage, travel allowances, the cost of new church 
buildings, aid in the education of pastors’ children and in the 
expense of theological training. 

The proportion of members who are thought to be able to 
increase their offerings to the church varies among the denom- 
inational groups as widely as from 95 per cent to 0, with an 
average estimate of 41.9 per cent. A smaller proportion of mem- 
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bers, 31 per cent, are thought to be willing to respond to serious 
and systematic efforts to increase the local support of the church. 
Here too the range of opinion between the denominational 
groups was equally great—constituting 100 per cent in one case 
and 6.5 per cent in another, with an average of 31 per cent. Out 
of 38 answers, 30 pastors, or 78.9 per cent, believed their mem- 
bers would respond to the use of new methods for raising church 
funds provided these were within the range of their economy 
and time, and only 8 pastors, or 21 per cent, were uncertain as 
to what their parishioners would do. There were no negative 
answers. 


THE PASTOR 


Of unusual interest is the group of replies to questions which 
drew forth from the Cuban pastors their own opinion regard- 
ing the difficult question of their salary and their economic and 
social position in the community. 

The factors which determine a pastor’s salary are, in the opin- 
ion of 28 pastors who registered an opinion, as follows: 


The economic condition of the mission board together with 
that of the local church. 

The offerings of church members. 

The decision of the mission board. 

The size of the pastor’s family. 

The education and material necessities of the pastor. 

The decision of the local missionary. 

The aptitude and preparation of the pastor. 

The pledges of support as security. 


The range in the salaries paid to pastors by the various de- 
nominations is very great. According to those who reported on 
this point, they vary from $100 a month to $45, with an average 
for the 40 churches of $65.53. One denominational group pays 
$100 a month, another $90, another $60, and two others $47.50 
and $45 respectively. 

Opinion is divided among the pastors as to how the pastor’s 
salary compares with the income of the average church member. 
The income of the average church member is more, according 
to 10 pastors; it is less according to 13 pastors; while 10 pastors 
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state that there is no substantial difference or that the pastor 
and average member have about the same income. Somewhat 
the same picture is gained with respect to the economic status 
of the pastor compared with that of the members of his congre- 
gation who have had equal educational advantages. Replies from 
8 pastors indicate that the pastor is “worse off’; 6 that he is “better 
off”; and 8 believe that his salary is virtually the same as his 
members’ who have had equal educational advantages. How- 
ever, 10 pastors stated that there were no members in their 
churches whose education was equal to their own. Out of 33 
pastors, 25 believe that the pastor’s salary and the economic level 
on which he lives should be higher than that of his parishioners. 
The other 8 pastors think that it should equal but not exceed 
the standards of the church members. 


With respect to the source of the pastor’s salary: 

4 pastors consider that it should be paid by the board of 
missions in the United States. 

9 pastors consider that it should be paid by the congregation 
alone. 

20 pastors would divide the responsibility between the two. 

I pastor would: place the responsibility of the pastor’s salary 
upon the national mission. 


Out of 34 pastors, 14 believe in the policy of supplementing 
the pastor’s salary by outside activities; and 20 were opposed to 
the policy. Opinion on this point varied significantly between 
those groups of pastors who are receiving maximum stipends 
and those who are paid not even one-half of this maximum 
amount. The better-paid pastors almost unanimously oppose 
outside paid activities, while the lower-paid groups favor such a 
practice. The following were among the outside activities re- 
ported by which Cuban pastors supplement their incomes: 


Teaching Advisor and executor of an estate 
Bookkeeping Wife’s earnings 

Farming Employment by board of national missions 
Veteran’s pension Garden and orchard cultivation 

Peddling Tutoring 


Commercial work Language lessons 
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As to the effect of such outside activities on the efficiency of the 
pastor, opinion was divided. Among the adverse opinions ad- 
vanced were: 


It detracts from the dignity of the pastor’s position. 

It takes time that the pastor should devote to his church. 

It slows down his efficiency. 

It absorbs his attention, and too much emphasis is placed on 
material objectives. 


It is of interest to note that the group of pastors who believe that 
such outside work has no effect on the efficiency of a pastor are 
in the minimum salary class. 


The special demands upon the pastor and his family which 
affect the scale of his salary are listed in the order of their fre- 
quency in appearing in the replies: 


Economic help to the poor in the church and community. 

Education of children. 

Need of maintaining fitting social relations and position in the 
community. 

Requirement of books and magazines. 

Nature of the locality of his residence. 

Entertainment of frequent visitors. 

Need of frequent travel. 

Support of parents. 

The special type of preparation he has had. 

Freedom for the entire dedication of his time to his work. 


Only 3 of the 30 pastors who answered this question stated that 
there were no special demands upon the pastor which affected 
his salary. ; 


The opinion of church members on the question of the size of 
their pastor’s salary throws light upon a practical aspect of this 
problem: 


g pastors replied that their members consider the amount of 
the pastor’s salary reasonable. 

12 pastors replied that their members consider the pastor’s sal- 
ary too low. 
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3 pastors report that their members consider the pastor’s sal- 
ary too high. 


A few of the answers to this question are qualified and definitive: 


The salary is too low for the education of the children. 

It is not enough to provide complete sustenance. 

It should be cut in half. 

Our members desire to pay more but cannot. 

Our members are not conscious of the needs of the pastor. 

Our members find it difficult to understand the special de- 
mands and necessities of the pastor. 

- Economic conditions preclude paying a larger salary. 

The pastor should have enough to live on without material 
anxiety. 

I do not know what our members think about this question. 

Many members believe the pastor should have a small salary. 

Our members consider the pastor’s salary to be “very good.” 


The pastors of four denominational groups of churches de- 
cided that an urban pastor, in order to assure his position as a 
leader of the community and to assure the provision for his own 
cultural growth and the education of his children, should be 
paid a salary ranging from $76 to $128, or an average salary of 
$97.50. One pastor replied that the amount would vary with 
each pastor and the particular circumstances under which he 
worked. It was also decided by the pastors of this same group 
of four denominational churches that the number of adult church 
members or families required to support the church activities 
would range from a membership of 4oo0 to 161, with an average 
of 278. A fifth group of churches made its estimate on the basis 
of “contributing” members, 50 of whom, it is stated would be 
able to provide a sufficient income for the church. 


The answers to the question as to the average member con- 
tribution required for the adequate support of the church ranged 
from 20 cents to $2.00 a month, with an average of 96 cents per 
member. If 75 of the 110 members of the average church were 
each to give 96 cents per month to their church, $864 would be 
provided. This is a little more than the annual budget needs of 
the average church ($855). Should all the church members con- 
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tribute this same amount monthly, there would be an income of 
$1,267.20 for the church. 

The pastors were asked to take 100 members as a minimum 
base for the support of a standard budget for the church and 
find the percentage of the earnings of the average member which 
would be required as a contribution. The amounts given in the 
replies to this question from the different groups of churches 
varied from 3.5 per cent to 10 per cent. The average of the re- 
turns from the six denominational groups is 7.6 per cent. It is 
important to compare this ratio figure with the average gift of 
the members of 37 churches, reported on page 75, which is 4.28 
per cent. 

According to the overwhelming opinion of Cuban pastors, the 
average rural church does not have the economic strength to 
support a pastor and family in an adequate manner. This opin- 
ion was supported by 22 of the 25 pastors who answered this 
point. The remaining 3 pastors believe that the rural church is 
able to support its pastor, provided that such a church is fully 
established and has at least two hundred members. In view of 
the far greater strength of the Cuban urban church, as con- 
trasted with the rural church, it is surprising to find an almost 
equal preponderance of opinion among Cuban pastors upon the 
impossibility of urban churches supporting a pastor and his fam- 
ily. Of the 27 replies to this question, 24 were in the negative. 
A large majority opinion, 21 out of 27, was to the effect that 
the average rural church requires the full-time services of a 
thoroughly prepared and ordained pastor, and only 6 stated that 
they did not believe that the rural church required such a pastor. 


The advantages and disadvantages attached to the complete 
support of a pastor by his congregation were fully discussed in 
the replies to the questionnaire. Among the disadvantages of 
full self-support are the following: 


The power of the church over the pastor increases and tends to 
curtail his freedom and initiative. 

The church feels a greater right to demand all of the pastor’s 
time. 
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The size and steadiness of a pastor’s support become dependent 
upon the economic condition and interest of his congre- 
gation. | 

A pastor’s authority is more often challenged. 

The irregularity of offerings when solely dependent upon the 
congregation. 

The low economic power of the congregation. 

When a church becomes absorbed in the task of supporting a 
pastor, it makes the possibility of promoting projects in 
unoccupied areas more difficult. 

There is too great an increase of responsibility for a poverty- 
stricken congregation. 


The advantages of self-support are listed as follows: 


A congregation which supports its own pastor will take more 
interest in him and in their church when they know that 
the strength and whole life of the church depend on them. 

The church members will feel more responsibility for the 
quality of their pastor’s work and will examine it more 
carefully. 

As the responsibility of the members increases, their strength 
will also increase. 

Where a church assumes the entire support of a pastor, he is 
relieved from worry about economic needs. 

A pastor entirely supported by a congregation will devote more 
attention to their needs. 

The members have the right to select and elect their own 
pastor. 

The national board of missions is relieved from. financial re- 
sponsibility. 

Mission funds are released for extension work. 

The church will not use money collected for other purposes, 
and the progress of the Christian movement will be fur- 
thered. 

The personal relationship between pastor and congregation 
will be strengthened. 

New power and morale will be given to a church in matters 
of initiative, standards, program, and organization. 
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The participation of a congregation in the management of 
their church will be increased. 
The prestige of a church in the community will be increased. 


Only 2 of the 30 pastors who replied to this question stated that 
they could see no advantages to be derived from their churches 
attaining self-support. 

As to what other methods there are—other than those now in 
use—by which it would be possible to increase the support of 
the pastor, 12 pastors believe there are no other ways; 13, how- 
ever, suggested possible lines along which new funds could be 
raised by church members for the support of their pastor. Among 
these were: 


Organizing systematic giving among the church members. 

Gardening and field farming. 

Special offerings. 

Teaching. 

Tithing and voluntary gifts. 

Organizing the mothers, young people and children and teach- 
ing them to give. 

Reorganization and greater care in directing the finances of 
the church. 

Dividing available employment proportionately among unem- 
ployed church members. 

The pastor engaging in outside activities. 

By “anything that is lawful.” 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
OF THE CUBAN CHURCHES, 1936-1940 

A comparative study of the income and expenditure of the 
Cuban churches of five denominations during the period 1936 
to 1940 shows that the contributions of the members of the 
average church increased from $338.13 to $416.47, and that the 
foreign help received by this same average church during the 
same period increased from $526.17 to $549.42. It is important to 
note that during these five years, while the mission boards’ gifts 
to the average church increased only 4.4 per cent, the members 
of the average church increased their gifts by 22.61 per cent. 
A part of the slightly increased mission gifts of this period 
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was spent for extension work rather than for helping established 
churches. Approaching the problem from another angle, the 
returns show that of the total net increase of combined church 
and mission gifts to the average church budget of $101.59, the 
church members gave $76.34, while the boards’ share was $23.25. 
These are cheering facts since they indicate a definite upward 
trend in the local contributions of the Cuban church and a slight 
decrease in the ratio of help provided by the mission boards. 

The difference between mission funds and local funds re- 
ported in the income of the churches of the four principal de- 
nominations during the five-year period of 1936 to 1940 appears 
from the questionnaire answers as follows: 

Denominational Group A. reported that the total combined 
funds received for the entire five years by its average church 
from the mission and from its church members amounted to 
$3,525, of which $2,064, or 58.5 per cent, was given by the mem- 
bers and $1,461, or 41.5 per cent, was given by the mission boards. 


Total Budget = From Local Church From Mission Board 
Group B. $2,869.07 $1,452.00 (50.6%) $1,416.57 (49.4%) 
Group C. —_ 7,550.86 —-_ 2,410.85 (31.894) 5,140.01 (68.1%) 
Group D. 6,636.79 ~—S 2,016.79 (30.59%) 4,620.00 (69.6%) 


INDEBTEDNESS 


From the replies to the questionnaire, it appears that 51 per 
cent of the members of the average Cuban church are in debt. 
The proportion varies from 3 per cent to 60 per cent among the 
churches reporting upon this point. Among the principal sources 
of indebtedness were: the long dead season of the sugar indus- 
try when borrowing appears to be the only means by which 
great numbers of the people can live; illness, small wages, bad 
harvests; the economic depression; unemployment and the rise 
in the cost of living; the purchase of a horse, automobile, ma- 
chinery or other tools. 


OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF CHURCH MEMBERS 


An analysis of the occupations of the congregations of the 40 . 
churches reveals the urban character of the Evangelical mem- | 


bership. 
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ANALYSIS OF MONTHLY WAGES OF CHURCH MEMBERS 


In the average Evangelical church, 16 per cent of the families 
are earning a monthly income of $25 or less. 


Percentage of Church Families Monthly Income 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE LOCAL CHURCHES 
An analysis of the contributions of the local churches shows: 


Average Monthly Offering 
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Total 005 2 5 94-98 or $210.52 a gear 
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ANALYSIS OF MONTHLY EXPENDITURE OF EVANGELICAL MEMBERS 


An attempt was made to break down the household budgets 
of the Evangelicals into the chief items of expenditure in order 
to find the proportion that is used over and above the basic 
necessities (such as food, clothing, rent, light, etc.), on such 
Miscellaneous Items as education, recreation, church, etc. 

The farmer spends 14.4 per cent of his income on Miscellane- 
ous Items of which 27.4 per cent is contributed to the church— 
which represents 3.95 per cent of his entire income. 

The artisan spends 25.4 per cent of his income on Miscellane- 
ous Items of which 23.1 per cent is contributed to the church— 
representing 5.9 per cent of his entire income. 

The professional spends 25.3 per cent of his income on Miscel- 
laneous Items of which 12 per cent is contributed to the church 
—representing 3 per cent of his entire income. 

These estimates are based upon only a small number of Evan- 
gelical family budgets, but they represent the earnest attempt of 
40 pastors to get the facts regarding the budgets and spending 
habits of their members. It is evident that these sample budgets 
belong to members in good standing and to people who are 
active supporters of the church, and for this reason they are 
probably not representative of the average member of all the 
denominations. 


ANALYSIS OF METHODS OF CHURCH SUPPORT 


When asked if their church finances were organized on the 
basis of an annual budget, the answers of 32 of the 38 pastors 
were affirmative; the remaining 6 churches do not use this plan. 
Of these churches, 27 have both treasurer and finance commit- 
tees; 10 have no finance committee but do have treasurers; only 
1 church was reported to have neither treasurer nor finance com- 
mittee. The plan of committee solicitation of members for con- 
tributions to the church is used by 26 churches; 12 do not use it. 
Although 17 churches have organized their budgets on the 
annual subscription basis, 24 others do not use the annual plan. 
As many as 37 out of 38 churches report the use of the weekly 
or monthly membership contribution plan; and 31 have special 
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offerings, while 7 do not. There are tithing members in the 
congregations of 23 pastors; and none in 14 other congregations. 
Other methods besides those referred to above are in use by 20 
churches. 7 


CHAPTER VII 


OBSTACLES TO THE GROWTH OF AN 
INDEPENDENT CHURCH 


TT obstacles which handicap the growth of an independent 


church are of three general types: economic, social and cul- ,-- 


tural, and, finally, the spiritual. Basically, in relation to self- 
support these are all related. The primary obstacle which limits 
the amount of a man’s gift to his church is often found outside 
of economics in the spiritual sphere. Thus, a man’s concept of 
himself as a child of God and his responsibility in that relation- 
ship, rather than the size of his income or the cost of his food 
or rent, is the factor which determines the size of his church 
gift. Records of churches show that the gifts of some of the 
poorest members are even larger than those of members with 
greater incomes. Again, a man’s giving to his church may be 
controlled by his social and civic obligations and the degree of 
his responsibility for maintaining the social order from which 
he cannot separate himself. Or, the knowledge that the foreign 
mission board is supporting a church may prevent a member 
from giving to it, when, on the other hand, he might feel a de- 
sire to contribute to a nationally supported church. 


THE ECONOMIC DEPENDENCE OF CUBA 


Modern Cuban relations with the United States have not been 


of a character to develop a spirit of national self-reliance. Fol- “ | 


lowing the Cuban war of independence and American occupa- 
tion, the island was looked upon as a “happy hunting ground” 


for American political, economic, and cultural missions. Cuba /~ | 


| 
| 


became not only a political ward of the United States but an 
economic, and, to some extent, a cultural ward. Under such 
circumstances, it is not surprising that the Cubans readily fell 
into line with the religious and educational programs which 
were introduced from the United States. This was the more 


boards from what seemed to the Cubans to be the inexhaustible “ 
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natural when these programs were financed by the mission oe 


. 
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treasure-house of American wealth. The Cubans who were at- 
tracted to the Evangelical movement were, on the whole, not 


\from the moneyed classes of society. Their poverty was indeed 


actual, but when-measured by American standards it seemed 


. -abysmal. No one questioned the possibility of people with such 


| oe 


pitifully small and uncertain incomes building and supporting 
churches. The new congregations needed churches, and these 
were built with American money; the churches needed pastors, 
and in the absence of theological seminaries, the Cuban minis- 
ters were educated in American seminaries. This procedure 
developed a well-trained pastorate and a generation of Cuban 
church leaders who had been introduced to the amenities and 
economic standards of American society. This training also gave 
the young leaders of the Cuban Evangelical movement the 
model of the American church building, organization, ritual, 
discipline, and program of activities. These standards were in- 
fluenced by centuries of Anglo-Saxon tradition and develop- 
ment and were alien to the social and economic patterns of 
Cuban life. The mission aim of this period was_toestablish 
the Church of Christ in Cuba, rather than to adjust the Church 


‘to the economic standards and the peculiar culture of the coun- 


try. This was inevitable under the missionary urge, and from 
the fact that the missionary was commissioned to establish the 
type of Church which had trained him and with which he was 
acquainted. 

Thus it came about that the Church which arose in Cuba is a 
Church that is too costly to be carried by the economic power 
of its membership, and calls for an organization, program, ritual, 


_ and discipline which is somewhat foreign to the inheritance of the 


Cuban people. 


ECONOMIC DISPARITIES 


The proximity of the United States to Cuba facilitates the 
residence and travel in the United States of Cubans and, on the 
other hand, brings each year a flood of American tourists, esti- 
mated in 1940 at five hundred thousand, to Cuba. This two-way 
travel has impressed the Cuban people with the economic dis- 
parities between the two nations and has made them aware of 
their own economic weakness. This is reflected in the Evangeli- 
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cal movement. The American missionary’s salary and house- 
hold equipment, modest as these are, considerably exceed the 
Cuban standards. Frequently the American standards have be- 
come the norm against which the Cuban pastor tends to com- 
pare his own salary, living conditions, and cultural amenities. 
This often makes the Cuban dissatisfied with the ‘limitations 
of a smaller income and set goals for his family and for himself 
which are impracticable, burden him with debt, and are apt to 
give him a sense of injustice and chronic economic struggle. 
The educated Cuban pastor is in some danger of being ground 
between the millstones of foreign social and economic standards 


and the low wage level and supporting power of the member-_ 2 


ship of the Evangelical church. 

The pastor is also faced with a further dilemma in the wide 
disparities within Cuban society itself. Many of the urban 
churches have a few intellectuals of high education among their 
membership who are well-placed in the community. Without 
superior training, a Cuban pastor cannot adequately minister to 
this minority in his congregation. It is equally difficult for the 
pastor of lowly birth, unless he is bulwarked by a good aca- 
demic training, to attract the better-placed non-Evangelicals in 
the community who may have superior cultural antecedents and 
education to his own. The absence of well-to-do church mem- 
bers places the burden of supporting a highly trained minister 
upon the weakest economic group in the community. Yet with- 
out a high grade pastor, the moneyed class of citizens, who 
could support the church, can only with difficulty be drawn into 
the Evangelical Church. 5 

The American type of church is not adjusted to the Cuban 


economy because it is essentially a middle-class institution with _ 


strong middle-class support. A middle-class institution has been 
set up in Cuba in an economic and social order in which the 
middle-class, as known in America, practically doesnot exist. 
The inevitable has happened. The Cuban church has been sup- 


ported in the main by the gifts of the middle-class Christians 
eee Sy’ 


of the United States. 

We have here reached the crux of the economic problem of 
the missionary church—not only in Cuba but in many other 
lands. How can a relatively expensive institution, a product of 


x 
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an alien, high grade economy and living standards, be indi- 
genized and financed in countries of lower economic standards 
where the bulk of the church members are drawn from the 
classes of the lowest economic levels? A later chapter will at- 
tempt to suggest ways of dealing with this vicious circle in 


which the Church finds itself. 


TRADITION AND PRACTICE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Another major difficulty in establishing an independent Evan- 
gelical Church in Cuba is the financial tradition and practice 
of the Roman Catholic Church in which the adult members of 
the Protestant congregations grew up. 

The early Catholic churches received substantial grants of 
land from the Spanish crown. These were often enlarged through 
the bequests of devoted followers. Although the Church of 
Cuba never acquired so vast a hold upon the national lands and 
finances as was the case in Mexico, still, its holdings through the 
centuries have become very substantial and are today a major 
source of support for the Roman Catholic organization. A prop- 
ertyless Church, without a fixed income, and one entirely de- 
pendent upon the free-will offerings of its members is a new 

Y phenomenon in the experience of the Cuban people. Moreover, 
the Church, through its system of orphanages, hostels, and alms 
for the poor, became a symbol of practical assistance to its ad- 

vherents, rather than being in itself an object of charity. 

A further basic contrast between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant practice of church support is in the matter of pay- 
ments for the services of the Church. Protestant burials, bap- 
tisms, confirmations, and marriages are provided by the clergy 
without charge, but these services are a basic source of income 
of the Roman Church. Birth, marriage, and burial have become 
synonymous with relatively high fees which the believer must 
pay to the priest before he can secure his services. This religious 
levy upon the people is so heavy that it encourages the poorer 
classes of Cubans to do without priestly ministrations—particu- 
larly the marriage ceremony. In this way, the free services of 
the Evangelical pastor have become a reason with not a few for 
entering Protestant circles. The Protestant Church finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to capitalize for its own support upon this tra- 
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ditional practice of the Roman Catholic convert. Not infre- 
quently the early Evangelical preaching stressed the absence of 
fixed fees for clerical services as an argument for abandoning 
the Roman Catholic for the Protestant faith. “Free salvation” 
was interpreted to mean that the Protestant was under no 
obligation to pay for the upkeep of church or pastor. This mis- 
taken use of Christian doctrine is slowly disappearing, but it 
has been a barrier to the growth of a self-supporting Cuban 
— Church. 

A district superintendent, conversant with Roman Catholic 


circles, contrasts the financial practice of the two divisions of 
the Christian Church: 


The Cuban public is mystified at how the Evangelical Church is 
supported. They never knew how the Roman Catholic Church was 
supported. Catholics never hear a report on their church finances. 
When the Evangelical Church started to build in a Cuban city, it 
just emerged like a strange mushroom overnight. No one knew 
how or from where it came. The Roman Catholic Church has not 
taught its people to give systematically. It puts all its finances into 
the hands of the clergy. When money is needed, the bishop lists the 
rich people and the amount the priest is expected to get from each 
man assigned to him. The priest explains what is needed to the 
first man on the list, and if he gives the whole quota does not go 
further. The Roman Catholics never divide the budget proportion- 
ately but take the line of least resistance. The bishop is the trustee 
of the Church and responsible for all the funds. The poor people 
are never asked for special objects but only pay for clerical services: 
baptism ($2.00), burials ($10.00), marriages ($10.00), and masses 
for the dead ($2.00). These are minimum charges. Of these fees, 
IO per cent is sent to the Vatican, ro per cent to the bishop, and 60 
to 70 per cent is kept by the local priest who reports to the bishop. A 
marriage is not held to be consummated unless consecrated by the 


Church, with the result that a majority—6o to 70 per cent of all 


marriages—are outside of the Church. Large social events are made 
of marriages and much expense is incurred. Consequently, great 
numbers of the poor do not marry in the Church or even. havea 
civil ceremony. __ 

_ The free offering in the daily mass is the second source of income. 
A personal attachment to a patron saint calls for special offerings. 
These offerings go to the local priest, and the people know nothing 
of how much is given or for what their gifts are used. The Roman 
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Catholic system differs from that of Protestantism, which sends 
financial reports to all its members. Generally speaking, Protestant 
finance methods are strange and too irksome for the members. To 
appreciate such a financial system is a gradual growth that comes 
with spiritual experience. It is difficult for new members to feel the 
free will responsibility for church support as compared with the 
compulsory tax system of the Roman Catholic Church. 
About 80 per cent of our church members were formerly Catho- 
\ lics by tradition only and were not fully supporting their church. 
_ The other 20 per cent had no relation whatsoever to the church. 
The Roman Catholic Christian gives to his church from worldly 
motives: first, the high social position and influence of the church 
in his town; second, he gives for what God will give him in return. 
The average man of good salary gives only 20 cents a week. The 
women give more than the men because of their special relations to 
the saints. The Roman Catholic priests teach superstitious practices 
among the rural people—partly to hold their influence over them 
and partly for the income they derive from the sale of amulets, 
charms, and masses for the dead. 


LOSS OF YOUTH 


The loss of Evangelical youth, particularly the boys and young 
men, is a menace to the future of the Protestant movement. With 
certain notable exceptions, the Evangelical Church in Cuba is 
not holding the natural increment of its own numbers. Although 
this is a tendency by no means peculiar to Cuba, it may well 
cause concern to those who are planning for the Cuban Church 
of the future. An analysis of the membership of many churches 
shows that one of the greatest sources of loss is the moving away 
of the most promising and energetic young people for purposes 
of education and employment. The wide network of Evangeli- — 
cal schools and colleges in the island has done much to hold the 
minority group of Protestant children which are enrolled dur- 
ing the preparatory school years, but the most serious loss occurs 
after the elementary and secondary grades are completed. There 


/is no Christian institution of university rank in Cuba, and the 


Evangelical youth who seeks an advanced university educa- 
tion has to enter the University of Havana or meet the high 
cost of study in the United States or in Europe. The Church sees 
scores of its finest potential leaders weaned away from their 
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early faith through their years of advanced study in Havana and 
abroad. 

A district superintendent with experience, both in urban and 
rural churches, emphasized this youth problem: 


The loss of our church youth is our greatest problem. The boys 
in a Cuban family after the age of fourteen follow the father rather 
than the mother and stop going to church and Sunday school. We 
lose our boys terribly through this custom. This church has lost 
twenty of its finest young men who were all once earnest church 


workers through going to Havana University and being surrounded ,, 


by liberal and immoral influences. There are between three hundred sie 
and four hundred Evangelical students at the university all the time, © / 


and every one of them is in grave peril. In this way, the cream of 


our Evangelical youth is being lost to us. We greatly need a church //~* As 


hostel for students in Havana. 


The principal of an influential mission school in western Cuba~ ** 


commented upon another aspect of the problem: 


Our youth keep away from the Evangelical_ Church because of its 
negative attitude to all they are interested in. To them the Church 


is a big negation. It teaches: “Don’t dance; don’t play cards;.don’tj.-" , 


play games or have a good time on ane don’t go to the movies; 


don’t smoke; don’t play the lottery.” The Church must offer positive _ 


interests that appeal to youth if it is to win and hold them. 


We met at lunch the three charming aie of this cultured 
family. They do not find the few local Evangelical young men 
companionable. Non-Evangelical young men are interested in 
them, but they seldom meet because all social entertainments are 
held on Sunday and because the three sisters are not allowed to 
dance. Then, too, most of the town young men are of doubtful 
moral character. The local church excludes social programs from 
the church building, and the pastor has not been trained to or- 
ganize activities for his young people. It is a somewhat barren 
and hopeless social outlook from the standpoint of these young 
girls. The concern of this father and mother over the future of 
their daughters is shared by many other Evangelical parents in 
Cuba. 

The young pastor of a large city church who is studying the 
youth problem of his congregation, said: 
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The founders of our churches brought the social point of view 
and discipline of the American churches of thirty-five years ago. 
They have built that discipline into the Cuban churches and have 
rigidly held to it and have trained our pastors to it in spite of the 
more liberal belief and practice which has arisen in the United 
States churches. Many of us have been educated in United States 
church schools, and we know what we are talking about. Our 
church young people honor the spirituality of the older leaders and 
missionaries, but when it comes to action in the modern world, they 
think they know more about it than the former generation. Our 
young people make their own judgments on what they think it 
proper for a Christian to do, and act accordingly. 

There is another side to this question. Some of our most con- 
scientious young people lose patience and some lose their confidence 
in a Church which teaches that certain innocent acts are in the 
category of sin along with immorality and dishonesty. This keeps 
not a few of our thoughtful young people from joining the church 
and alienates others who have been brought up in it. 


Another young pastor commented on certain practical aspects 
of his youth problem: 


Our churches do not have rooms or facilities for social and recrea- 
tional work. The auditorium offers the only available space and our 
pastors oppose using this for secular purposes. In many churches 
Negro members make difficulty. Our white youth will worship 
with them, but do not want to mix socially with them. Then, we 
need to adapt Cuban games and recreation to the use of the church 
youth. American games are often not suitable for our young folks. 
Another problem is the need of a chaperon wherever young people 
come together. 

A basic difficulty is that most of our pastors do not feel these 
problems and would not know what to do if they did feel them. 


The marriage of Evangelical young people to Roman Catholic 
or agnostic mates is stated by many Cuban pastors to be another 
source of loss to the Church. There is the tendency of non-Evan- 
gelical young men to profess interest in the Church and to some- 
times join as members, but after the marriage to drop out. In 
other cases, the husband forbids his Protestant bride to attend 
church, and the new family is lost to Evangelical circles. 

The ranking officer of one of the largest Evangelical denomi- 
nations in Cuba, remarked: 
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We lose a good many of our young people through marriage 
with Roman Catholics. In fact, we lose more than we gain. The 
social and community prestige of the Roman Catholic Church is 
very strong and is too much for some of our young people. The at- 
traction of a Roman Catholic wedding ceremony in the church 
with all its pomp and ceremonial is particularly great. We are hold- 
ing onto only a part of our youth. 


A DIVIDED CHURCH 


Perhaps one of the most serious obstacles to the growth of the 
Evangelical movement in Cuba and one common to many lands 
is the weak strategy of the presence of several struggling 
churches of different denominations in the same community— 
all isolated from one another and each dependent upon its mis- }” 
sion board for funds. This situation is unfortunate in a country 
where the Protestant influence is strong, but in a Roman Catho- 
lic or agnostic community, such poor strategy is no less than 
tragic.. ae 

In a northern Cuban town of ten thousand people are four 
Evangelical churches. The oldest and most influential congre- 
gation has 144 members, of whom 45 are active, and it maintains 
an excellent elementary day school with 120 pupils. The church 
is over thirty years old, but is substantially of the same strength 
as it was a few years after its founding, and today the gifts of 
its members amount to one-tenth of the operating expenses. 

The pastor opened his well-kept church ledger at random. 
The first entry showed a Sunday attendance of 76 people with a 
collection of 16 cents, and other entries showed attendance rang- 
ing from 50 to 70 people, with total offerings of from 20 to 70 
cents. Special confirmation and baptismal offerings amounted 
in some cases to $1.00 or $2.00, and one entry of a $3.00 collec- 
tion was recorded. The veteran pastor explained that the Cuban 
people “were ruined” for supporting the Evangelical Church by 
the Roman Catholic system of church finance based upon com- 
pulsory fees for services. He said: 


The first workers preached ‘free salvation,’ and the Cubans took 
them at their word. Instead of being urged to give their utmost, 
the people were told it was enough to give the smallest possible 
current coin. The habit became a tradition. Our Sunday school 
pupils each bring one cent a Sunday. There are 76 pupils, so there 
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is 76 cents in the offering. Our adults who come to church give even 
less. Our people are very poor, and we have no rich citizens in this 
church, but even our poor members who only put one cent on the 
collection plate on Sunday will spend 15 cents to see a movie. 


This pastor feels disappointed that other denominations have 
entered the town, since he believes that his church is satisfac- 
torily ministering to it. However, he admitted that the newer 
churches were working for a lower economic and social class, 
including the Negroes, than that found in his congregation, and 
that his people had little in common with the other groups. . 
None of the other pastors had taken the trouble to call upon him; 
but he stated that he had not had time to visit them. 

The next church in this town had an enrollment of 100 mem- 
bers of whom 53 pay towards its support. There are two or three 
well-placed families in the church, but the majority of members 
are minors, students, domestics, or day laborers. The sum of 
$1 a month is contributed by the 53 members, the remaining 
$34 of its budget of $45 being given by the mission board. The 
pastor, who is a part-time student and receives $31 a month, also 
is in charge of a small congregation ten miles away, close to a 
great sugar central. The 30 members of this church work in the 
mill, but pay nothing toward the pastor’s salary. 

The third church has 22 members, all poor. Among them are 
a government employee, a carpenter, a blacksmith, several small 
shopowners, and a few unemployed. The 22 members give $10 
a month for church upkeep, rent, light, etc., but pay nothing 
toward the pastor’s salary of $40 which he receives from the 
mission board. This amount is supplemented by the small fees 
of 10 pupils whom he teaches in a little day school in the church. 
The pastor has 4o children in his church Sunday school and 
conducts three other Sunday schools in near-by villages. 

The fourth church in the town was of an independent sect 
whose 30 adherents were said to have been gathered mostly 
from among the constituency of the 3 other churches. 

‘From attending the services in these churches and talking 
with the pastors and groups of members, one gained the im- 
pression of a weak Protestant movement because of a divided 
strategy. In this town are four churches belonging to four Protes- 
tant denominations. Their members aggregate three hundred in 
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all; they maintain four church buildings, four pastors, and four 
church programs. No one church is anywhere near the point 
of self-support. All of them are weak, and all are being helped 
by their mission societies. Each church receives from its board 
from four to ten times the amount which it raises for its own 
support. None of these churches has a plan for increasing its 
members’ gifts or for increasing their supporting power. They 
are working without reference to each other and without know- 
ing each other in an intensely Roman Catholic and hostile en- 
vironment. This situation will go on as long as funds flow from 
the mission board treasuries to these competing groups. If that 
flow were cut off, it is doubtful whether any one of the four 
churches could keep its doors open for services. Yet it is reason- 
able to believe that the combined strength of the four churches 


would be able to pay the salary of one able pastor and the up- ” 


keep of one church building and one active organization. 


SPIRITUALISM 


The rapid spread of spiritualism and of highly emotional types _ 
of religion, many of which are being introduced from the United | 
States, is a major problem for the Church in many parts of Cuba. 


These groups offer channels for expressing emotions, and supply 
an excitement for this volatile people which is not provided in 
the practice of the churches founded by the American mission 
boards. It is a far deeper problem than “sheep-stealing” tactics, 
as this drawing of Cuban believers to these emotional groups 


has often been termed. These sects offer the isolated, repressed — 
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people an emotional release which provides expression for in- 
herited instincts of the African jungle or of the life upon the 
Andalusian and Basque uplands. They also offer a momentary 
relief from the poverty and hopeless outlook into which the 
people are born and from which they see no means of escape. 
A Church which has been shaped by the Puritan and Calvin- 
istic theology and ways of life represents concepts and religious 


values widely contrasted to the behavior and discipline of the.” 
Cuban people. The more serious Cubans will understand and > 


follow the Protestant type of religion and way of life, but the 
great mass of the people will take the lines of least resistance in 
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their conduct and forms of worship and will be drawn to those 
which appeal to their psychic and social inheritance. 


POVERTY 


/ The poverty of the average church member is obviously a 


formidable obstacle to the growth of independence in the Cuban 
Church. Poverty is inextricably bound to the economic structure 
of the country, its industrial system, its one-crop production, its 
markets, and the distribution and use of its lands. The Evan- 
gelical community, as every other group of the population, must 
function within this economic structure. There can be no facile 
remedy to this condition. There are, however, various factors 
which enter the equation of human poverty. Some of these are 
economic, others are social and cultural, while still others are 
purely spiritual and psychological. Although the economic fac- 
tors must be resolutely and intelligently faced by the Church, 
we believe that it is in organizing and guiding the spiritual and 
social powers of the Evangelical community that the Church 
will find its best progress in dealing with this problem. 

As we have seen, the chief economic source of Cuban poverty 
is the excessive development of a one-crop industry—sugar. The 
sugar industry forms an economic and social network whose 


, meshes are closely interwoven. 


1. The sugar economy of Cuba has withdrawn nearly one- 
half of the arable land from the production of sustenance crops 
and all-round diversified farming. 

2. Upwards of half a million workers, the natural agricul- 


— turalists of Cuba, are living as squatters and employees on the 


land without a productive relationship to it except for the highly 
specialized function in the making of sugar which they perform. 

3. There has developed a marked ineptitude and reluctance 
among these industrial agriculturalists for any but the traditional 
skills connected with sugar production, together with a profound 
ignorance of the simplest principles of sustenance gardening. 

4. The brief seasonal employment of the sugar industry leaves 
one-third of Cuba’s people with no regular income during two- 
thirds to three-quarters of the year, with a consequent enormous 
loss of time and of economic progress to themselves and to 
the nation. 
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5. In the Cuban countryside there are virtually no centers of 
instruction, demonstration, or inspiration for the peasant workers 
that might help them to overcome the stagnation of the dead sea- 
son and the vicious economic web in which they are caught. 

Poverty is also closely related to some of the social obstacles 
which stand in the way of church independence in Cuba. 


Prominent among them is the almost universal habit of gambling. 


The national lottery is one of the chief sources of official income 
in the country and has been used as a vast instrument for political 
control. Although it is in reality a heavy tax upon the people, it is 
a painless tax, since it is paid from the indulgence of the popular 
craving to win something for nothing.! 


We were told by a local leader who had made a study of this 
subject that: 


The lottery bill of the city of Cienfuegos is $860,000 a year com- 
pared with rents and import taxes of $700,000 and direct taxes of 
$961,574. The city budget is $261,000 a year. The Federal Govern- 
men takes 30 per cent of the proceeds of the national lottery. The 
share of the Cienfuegos city government is $300,000. The average 


citizen_spends 30 per cent of his budget on gambling, although Fal 


some spend practically all. Private lotteries also abound. The Cuban 
gambles because it provides his greatest excitement, and great num- 
bers of the poorer classes go hungry to play the lottery. 


A district superintendent in East Cuba put the national lottery 


among the first four obstacles to the work of the Evangelical 
Church. 


The principle of getting something for nothing is deep-seated in 
the Cuban. Gambling is our principal vice and is found in many of 
our church groups. One church woman who gives 20 cents a month 
to her church spent $20 for a book of lottery tickets. 


A catechist who has organized many congregations among the 
Negro cane hands in Oriente Province, said: 


The two curses of the Negro are immorality and gambling. The 
Negroes are exceedingly poor. In the dead season, go per cent of 
them are out of work. It is a mystery how they live. Some work at 


1. Commission on Cuban Affairs, Problems of the New Cuba (New York: For- 
eign Policy Association, 1935), Condensed from pp. 362-366. 
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odd jobs, some truck garden a little, and some starve. One congre- 
gation pays 80 cents a month, another 50 cents, still another 30 cents 
towards my salary. They say they cannot give more, but, when 
questioned, acknowledge that all play the lotteries and that this is 
the one interest of their lives. They invest one cent in the hope of 
winning a 60 cent prize. Many of them smoke, but, give.nothing-to 
the church. Many are unmarried, but live with women and rear 
cost $2.00 each, the oat judge charges $8.00 for ede the trans- 
action, and the license costs $6.00, which makes a total charge of 
$12 to $18 to consummate a government civil marriage. 


The following picture taken from rural life illustrates the 
baffling nature of the problem of Cuban poverty which we have 
been discussing: 


In Oriente we visited a peasant family of the guajiro, or poor 
white type. The father had seasonal work on the sugar estate five 
miles away. The mother was caring for two small children. The hut 
was thatched and sided with palm bark strips and had two rooms. 
In the outer room was a packing box, which they used as a table, 
three tin cans, and two broken chairs. In the dark inner room there 
were no windows, only two bedsteads whose springs were partly 
covered with rags. Under a lean-to, was a small wood fire, and in a 
pot there bubbled a thin soup of a grass-like vegetable. There was 
no other food in sight and not a piece of furniture, utensil, or re- 
ceptacle, save those described. This guajiro has a squatter’s right to 
a half acre of land, surrounded by a cactus hedge, but there was no 
evidence of cultivation on his land, nor was a green blade of any 
kind to be seen in the compound. One sickly hen was the only sign 
of life outside of the hut. 


It is a challenging question to ask at what point or in what 
manner the Church, or any agency for human betterment, can 
take hold of such a situation with hope of a permanent remedy. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESOURCES OF THE 
CUBAN CHURCH 


A COMMON estimate of the capacity of the Cuban people is that 

they are too desperately poor, too deficient in resources of 
material and character, and too handicapped by a one-crop 
economy to develop church self-support. While it is true that 
the poverty of a majority of the people is extreme, and the handi- 
cap of a single-crop economy is most serious, seven weeks of 
contact with the people and observation of their ways of life 
and their reaction to the circumstances of their environment 
have led us to a somewhat opposite conclusion. 

We believe that the Cuban has resources in his racial and cul- 
tural inheritance, in the gifts of nature in his immediate environ- 
ment, and in his own spiritual endowment, which, if intelli- 
gently used, would enable him to support his Church and also 
make a unique contribution to the world. These resources which 


may directly contribute to the growth of a self-supported Church , 


are, broadly speaking, of three main varieties: economic, social, 
and cultural—the latter including the spiritual resources. We 
will deal with them in this order. 


USE OF THE LAND 


The most obvious unused economic resource of the Cuban .~ 


people is the productive soil of their island. A soil which can 
produce sugar cane in competition with the world without fer- 
tilizing or any rest for more than a generation is a priceless asset 
to a people. However such things as earth, air, and water are 
too familiar and ubiquitous to recognize easily as contributing 
sources of wealth. If these were understood, families, living on 
a substantial diet, would be seen intelligently planting and cul- 
tivating their own small gardens. Except for the many city 
dwellers, the majority of Evangelical members have access to 
land in small plots which they either own or rent, but which 
they rarely use for supplementing their diet or their income. 
In various parts of Cuba we saw rural housewives buying at the 


ot 
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public market or from peddlers at their doors produce which, 
with forethought and a little labor, they could have raised in their 
own patios or backyards at a small fraction of the market price. 

At “Los Pinos Nuevos” we were shown the individual kitchen 
gardens personally tended by the faculty members of the West 
Indies Mission Bible Institute. The director’s garden measured 
only 25 by 50 feet, but in it were growing eleven varieties of 
vegetables, berries, melons, and ground nuts. This was a peren- 
nial source of supply for the family table, and, with the returns 
from five or six fruit trees, together with the canning of surplus 
yields, practically all the yearly needs of the family for fresh 
vegetables and fruit were met. The director also showed us his 
chicken coop which supplied his table with eggs and an occa- 
sional broiler. Here was intelligence and patient care applied 
to an asset commonly overlooked by Cuban families. 

A Cuban pastor commented upon the unused resources of his 
countrymen: 


I have repeatedly seen a family out of work and practically starv- 

ing with a patio of unused land big enough to raise food to feed 

» the entire household. You can be sure that if you see a Cuban work- 

ing with his hands, it is not because he wants to, but because he 

has to. The Cuban desperately needs to be trained to work with his 

hands, for he does not know the dignity and advantages of manual 

labor.. We need such training for our Evangelical youth far more 

than the conventional courses in arts and sciences at present given 
in our schools; 


The resources of the land include a wide variety of natural 
products which the rural Cuban with his native deftness and 
artistic talent can turn into supplementary sources of income. By 
collecting and making marketable products from hardwoods, sea 
shells and coral, tropical seeds and gourds, mother-of-pearl and 
the skins of animals and fish, and the many other natural re- 
sources with which nature has endowed the island, profitable 
cottage industries have already begun to be developed in many 
parts of Cuba. 


USE OF SPARE TIME 
The vast aggregate of unused time which is on the hands of 
the Cuban nation is an incalculable loss and also a possible 
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source of immeasurable prosperity for the people. One-third of 
the nation’s workers are immobilized without regular wages and 
to a great extent with no definite work from seven to ten months 
of each year. Out of 4,000,000 people in Cuba, 1,500,000 are largely 
idle and living on a bare subsistence level during this period. 
A parallel would be that of 44,000,000 Americans annually out of 
work from April until December. 

Some Cuban pastors reported that 75 per cent of their mem- 
bers are without work a large part of the year, and it is clear that 
unemployment is a serious problem for a majority of Cuban 
churches. What can the Church do to organize and use con- 
structively this vast reservoir of idle time? What message of 
hope or practical program can the pastor suggest to such a 
stricken congregation by which members may begin to find 
firmer economic footing? How can a small and obscure society 
lift itself out of a dilemma which engulfs the whole community 
of which it is a part? 

Much can be accomplished in a situation of this kind provided 
the Christian group works together to use to full advantage all 
of its unique resources—the fellowship and solidarity of the 
Christian brotherhood; the leadership of an alert, resourceful 
pastor; and, finally, the spiritual energizing of the members 
through the recognition of the presence in their midst of the 
living and loving Father. The general community does not have 
these unique resources which should enable the Evangelical 
group to transform this apparent liability of unused time into a 
means of progress. 

The possibility of a revolutionary change in status of a peasant 
family through the use of their spare time and their available 
land is revealed in the study of the average expenditure of Cuban 
families of different economic levels by the Commission on 
Cuban Affairs in their report, Problems of the New Cuba. 
This shows that the lowest income group of rural workers earn 
an annual income of $251.80, of which $150.40 represents the 
family’s food budget. “If they had produced $100 more of food, 
which they could have done very easily in the dead season, they 
could have raised their standard of living to that of the middle 
classes without reference to any increase in wages.”’ Such facts 


1. Problems of the New Cuba (New York: 1935), pp. 92, 93. 
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point to the responsibility of the Church to study ways and 
means by which this vacuum of unused time in the economic, 
intellectual, and moral life of their membership can be profitably 


filled. 


EDUCATION 


In education the Church of Christ in Cuba possesses a most 
powerful instrument for shaping the destiny of the Evangelical 
movement. This is not a new resource, but one in which it has 
had a rich and long experience. This valuable experience is 
at the command of the Church for training all Evangelical 
youth in the productive use of their hands in handicrafts, mod- 
ern gardening, and farming, and, in these ways, of upbuilding 
the economic strength of Protestantism in the island. If such an 
educational program were seriously undertaken for two decades 
by the Evangelicals of Cuba, the present economic trend could 
be checked and the foundations laid for an independent Church. 

The Evangelical Church needs to face realistically the educa- 
tional requirements of the great majority of its families. The 
Cuban church is not a middle-class church. It is made up for the 
greater part of people of the humblest classes: people who must 
be redeemed and helped to live better lives in the circumstances 
and environment of their upbringing. A type of education is 
needed for these humble Christian families which will not drain 
off their children into middle-class pursuits and permanently 
separate them from the places of their origin. Such training 
would prepare young Evangelicals to help their families and 
home communities by carrying on with better methods and 
higher standards the homely pursuits to which they were born. 
We fail to see how the small country churches of Cuba, or of any 
land, can secure an indigenous growth on any other basis but 
this. This does not call for dropping the present mission educa- 
tional philosophy and practice. It does, however, suggest the 
need of extending mission education to include the fields of 


/ industrial and agricultural primary and secondary training. © 


A number of Evangelical elementary schools are already teaching 
their pupils how to make artistic and useful things and to grow 
food-stuffs and raise poultry. Such training, however, is an ad- 
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junct to the academic training and is not considered as serious 
preparation for a vocation. 


THE POSSIBILITIES FOR A RURAL CHURCH 


The wide countryside of Cuba is largely unoccupied by either 
of the two great divisions of Christianity and presents an almost 
virgin field for that Church which recognizes the strategy of 
Christianizing rural Cuba and which is elastic enough in organ- 
ization and practice to devise an effective technique of occupa- 
tion. Although possessed of a number of large cities, Cuba is 
essentially an agricultural country. A very large part of her 
population, variously estimated from 50 to 70 per cent, exist 
in rural areas or in close contact with them. The economy of 
Cuba is basically a rural economy, its social order is that of a 
rural society, and its vital problems are rural in character. As is 
the case in no other land we have visited, Cuban life is de- 
pendent upon a one-crop economy, and by the ebb and flow of 
this vast agricultural activity the pulse of the nation’s vitality is, 
measured. The Church has scarcely touched the fringe of the / 
rural field, because it has considered it as an adjunct of the city 
field and therefore has not yet developed a program and tech- 
nique for dealing effectively with it for what it is—an economic 
and social community distinct from the town and city. 

Although evangelization of the rural areas is a task calling 
for different methods from those of the urban field, there are 
close relationships between city and country which can further 
the progress of the Evangelical movement in both areas. The 
country is the inexhaustible reservoir from which the growth of 
the urban centers is maintained. A stream of country-bred girls 
and boys is continually pouring into the cities and towns of 
Cuba, entering urban schools, shops, private service, or other 
types of employment. These unsophisticated young people are 
peculiarly open to the new influences about them. No one in 
the city is concerned for the welfare of this group of young. 
people separated from home influences. An attractive church 
program could be devised to win these young strangers into 
the Evangelical fellowship. Thousands of young and old mi- 
grants break with their home ties every year in Cuba and form 
new associations in centers of population in which there are 


‘i % 
ay, 
~ Roman Catholic influence as compared to its influence in Cuban 
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one or more Evangelical churches. While a majority of these 
migrants remain more or less permanently detached from their 
rural homes, a certain proportion of them eventually return to 
their places of origin as teachers, civil servants, in business, or 
to carry on the occupations oi their families. Here is an avenue 
of expansion of the Evangelical faith which would lead the way 
into regions where no paid representative of the Church has gone. 

A striking feature of many rural areas is the weakness of 


cities. The city is the historic stronghold of the Roman Church. 
By its wealth, personnel, and its traditional hold upon society, it 
occupies an almost impregnable position in the face of which the 
small group of Protestants are under a heavy handicap from the 
outset. The Protestants of Cuba have not flinched from meeting 
the challenge of the older Church in any city of importance in 
Cuba and have carried on with courage against very great odds. 
The wide rural areas of the island, however, offer a field to the 
Evangelical Church in which the odds are far more even than 
in the cities. The general strategy of the Roman Catholic Church 
in rural Cuba is not dissimilar from that of the Protestants. The 
rural areas are too vast to occupy fully and are worked inter- 
mittently from urban centers by itinerant priests or are left un- 
covered. In these visits, the priests collect fees for baptisms, mar- 
riages, and masses for the dead, and their visits tend to be looked 
upon in the nature of ecclesiastical levies rather than occasions 
for spiritual consolation and practical uplift. There is little in 
the rural visitation of the Roman Catholic clergy in Cuba that 
resembles the program of the Protestant minister who assembles 
the people for preaching, prayer, and Bible reading, and spends 
time in personally calling upon the sick or those in sorrow or 
difficulty. 

There is also in the rural areas far less Catholic influence re- 
straining the people from contact with Evangelical activities, 
and far less strong public opinion and social influence which 
keep the Cuban of the cities away from Protestantism. For these 
reasons the rural Evangelical worker has a reception which is 
seldom experienced in the city. 

Another marked advantage of the rural parish is the absence 
of most of the distractions which compete with the city church in 
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its bid for the attention of the public. The movie, radio, theater, 
sports contests, and social and athletic clubs, and the scores of 
attractions of the modern city are virtually absent in the country 
areas. The cockpit and the lottery provide the main social excite- 
ment. Under these conditions, the community type of rural 
parish program has an incomparable opportunity. 


THE NEGRO , 

An asset of the Church not fully utilized in Evangelical circles 
is the stability and dependability of the Negro follower of Christ. 
Cuban students of Negro life assert that stability is one of the two 
marked characteristics of the Negro—the other being humor.’ 

In a number of the churches studied, we were told that the few 
Negro members were exceptionally dependable hard workers in 
the church, fulfilling their responsibilities in an irreproachable 
manner. A popular estimate of the Negro submits quite an oppo- 
site evaluation of this important element in Cuban life. The Negro 
group is the most needy and also the most neglected of all ele- 
ments of Cuban society. Although quite a large proportion of 
mulattos and quadroons are enrolled in the church membership, 
with a few exceptions the purer Negro stock are conspicuous by 
their absence in a majority. of Evangelical churches, or, at most, 


form from 1 per_cent.to five per cent of the membership. The “ 


Se 


Cuban Negro does not feel at home in the older established 
churches, and it is inevitable that he should be attracted to the 
more emotional sects which have a program and approach which 
readily appeal to him. 


FAMILY SOLIDARITY 

The large size, cohesion, and loyalty of Cuban families creates 
at once a serious problem and a great opportunity for the Church. 

Strong family solidarity makes it difficult for the individual 
to take the step of baptism alone. The welfare of the whole group 
suffers or is enhanced by any important steps which a member 
may take, and the actions of each individual become a matter of 
family concern. However, this very cohesion and loyalty which 
keep an individual member from taking a step which would 
sever him from his family become, under other circumstances, a 


2. Prof. Enrique Noble, Candler College, Havana. 


or 
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v powerful means of spreading the Evangelical movement. The 
Church must reckon with this basic unit of society and devise an 
approach which does not break up the Cuban family but will 
enable it to come into the Evangelical fellowship as a natural unit. 
There are not a few churches in Cuba whose nuclei have been 
large rural stem-families. A fine example of this is the Baptist 
Church in the rural district of Realengo 18 in the remote hills 
between Santiago and Guantanamo. The first believer in this 
region was a pioneer farmer whose wife was baptised with him. 
Their family of five sons and four daughters in due course fol- 
lowed the step of the parents. At the time of our visit, these nine 
married children were all in the church, and in turn their twenty- 
five or thirty children were enrolled in the Sunday school. This 
one stem-family supplied twenty of the fifty members of this 
rural church. 

In this connection, there are aspects of the problem of mass 
conversions of the British Indian village which could profitably 
be studied by Cuban evangelistic workers in the rural field.’ 


PERSONAL TRAITS 


The individualism of the Cuban is a marked characteristic of 
the race. The Cuban possesses a sturdiness of demeanor, an out- 
spoken ruggedness of opinion, and decisiveness of manner which 
distinguish him from most other Latin American peoples. There 
is usually nothing uncertain or half-hearted in the Cuban. He 
has strong likes and dislikes, and he takes little pains to hide 
them. There is a brusqueness and a forthrightness in his manner 
which are unusual traits in a personality also possessing much 
grace and personal charm. We believe this rugged individualism 


\V can be well utilized by the Church of Christ, and types of service 


can be devised which will challenge such personalities to whom 
easier tasks would not appeal. 

One of the admirable traits of the Cuban is his ability to do 
much with little. The capacity of making a small capital of 
equipment, income, or circumstances meet the chief demands of 
life is a basic resource of the people. 

The Cuban home carries on with a minimum of material 


3. See J. Waskom Pickett, Christian Mass Movements in India (New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1933). 
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equipment and accessories. The lovely patterns of the tile floor 
do away with the need of rugs. The shutters which keep out the 
tropical sun render elaborate curtains unnecessary. A piano, in- 
herited from past generations, a cane davenport, two or three 
comfortable rockers and arm chairs to match, a center table, a 
clock, two or three pictures, and sometimes a radio and a few 
books, make up the equipment of a middle-class living room. 
The bedrooms and working quarters open upon a central patio 
where potted plants, a fountain, and song birds lend color and a 
charming atmosphere to the home. The life of the family centers 
around this patio. 

The poorer homes emulate on a tiny scale the middle-class 
pattern of life. The poultry and small livestock are quartered in 
the patio sharing the shelter from sun and storm with the family. 

Whatever the class of Cuban society and whatever the racial 
stock, there is found a grace of bearing and artistry in adorn- 
ment which constantly amazes the traveller. He may see a young 
girl, artistically dressed and carrying herself with surprising 
grace and poise, step forth from the dreariest hut. It may be her 
only outfit, but the care and taste with which it is worn make 
the wearer seem to belong to another world. The young men, too, 
have the ability to wear a $6.00 suit of clothing, a 25 cent straw hat, 
and a 2 cent polish on their shoes with the jaunty air of a metro- 
politan. This amazing use of minimum resources, this ability 
to extract enjoyment from meagre equipment, this grace and ar- 
tistry are assets of personality which can be capitalized on by the 
Church of Christ. They point to the possibility of the emergence 
of an essentially Cuban church which can function without all 
the equipment and accessories which the Anglo-Saxon has come 
to identify with his church, and in which the Cuban’s ingenuity 
and personality may: find expression. 


The enthusiasm, impetuosity, and daring of the Cuban are /,)/° 


also traits which may be used in the building of the indigenous 
church. To the more slowly organized Anglo-Saxon, equipped 
with a different emotional wave-length, the speed of action and 
speech, the impetuosity and emotionalism of the Cuban are at 
first disconcerting. Gradually, however, this reaction of the for- 
eigner changes to admiration for a people whom nature has 
endowed with such different qualities. 


& 
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The following incident illustrates what is meant. We were 
travelling in a rural bus in Oriente Province and at dusk ap- 
proached an ancient bridge with a three hundred foot span 
over a river gorge. The girders stared at us through big gaps in 
the planking. The girders were traversed by two parallel four- 
teen inch planks laid at proper intervals for the tread of motor 
cars. As we approached this bridge, our bus driver did not slow 
down, but stepped violently upon the accelerator and shot across 
the crazy structure at a speed of sixty miles an hour. The capacity 


, to take life’s hazards in such a determined and fearless manner 


must be an asset for the Evangelical Church in Cuba. 

With these qualities frequently is found a warmth of gen- 
erosity in response to an emotional appeal for a concrete need 
which is coupled with an indifference to a more general need 
that is farther removed. This lively emotion, generosity, impetu- 
osity, and the tendency to live vividly in the present, as con- 
trasted with the future, are qualities of the Cuban which may be 
considered in the light of assets of the Church. A technique of 
approach and church program should be devised which incor- 
porate these qualities and use them. 

The initiative and ideology of the Cuban woman are of a high 
order. The Cuban woman takes, as a rule, a livelier interest in 
social problems than the man and has a facility for dealing prac- 
tically with them. She is not only the mainstay of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but she provides from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the membership of the Evangelical movement. In 
these respects the Cuban woman resembles her Filipino and 
Chinese sisters. One is impressed with the strength of the 
women’s societies in nearly all of the Evangelical communities. 
The missionary interest among these groups is marked—as is 
their work for charity, evangelism, education, and for com- 
batting social evils. 


THE SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 


There can be no true or lasting vitality in a church apart from 
the experience of God’s saving grace through His Son, Jesus Christ. 
Where this is absent no amount of exhortation to give, expedients 
for economic strengthening, or devices for saving funds can inspire 
a church or a Christian to sacrificial giving of self or substance. 
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Where the experience of God’s grace is present, the weakest church 
or member is impelled from within to do their utmost to extend 
His Kingdom, and the key to Church support is at hand. There is a 

_ direct relation between the central place of the Bible in Korean 
Christianity and the growth of its two thousand self-supported 
churches. The Word of God is a source of inner life available for 
every church, for which no economic and social research, or stimu- 
lus of money or method from without can be substituted.4 


We suggest the intimate study of the Bible as the first spiritual | 
resource available to Cuban Christians for building an inde-” 
pendent Evangelical Church. This is the paramount source from 
which the great independent Church of Korea has grown. A 
thorough knowledge of the Word of God has grounded Korean 
believers in the Christian faith; it has equipped thousands of 
church members to teach others; it has impelled other thousands to 
carry the gospel to unevangelized areas and has educated the 
rank and file in Christian stewardship and support of the Church. 

One does not need to go outside of Cuba to find examples of 
the influence of the Bible upon the growth of an indigenous 
Evangelical movement. The independent congregations of the 
West Indies Mission bear evidence close at hand of the relation 
of an intimate acquaintance with the scriptures to the economic 
position of the churches. Although one may differ with the 
theology of this group and their concept of the preparation of 
the clergy, there is an inescapable sequence between cause and 
effect here which Christian leaders in the island may with profit 
consider. 


PATRIOTISM 

A visit to Cuba leaves one with an impression of the existence 
of reservoirs of vitality in the Evangelical Church which are not 
yet being fully drawn upon. Among these assets is the ardent _ 
patriotism and love of country of the Cuban. This is sometimes ‘ 
overlaid by a tendency to praise other lands and belittle his own 
by comparison. The Cuban does not easily display his feelings 
to people who he fears may discount such a display. One need 
but to consider the half century of struggle for “Cuba Libre” to 


4. J. Merle Davis, The Economic and Social Environment of the Younger 
‘Churches (London: The International Missionary Council, 1939), pp. 188, 189. 
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see the Cuban in the réle of an intense patriot. It may be doubted 
whether this potential resource of the people has been fully 
utilized as a foundation for building an independent Church. 
Here is a powerful motivation which, if related to the progress 
of the struggling Church in Cuba, would open as yet untapped 
reservoirs of sacrifice for its upbuilding. Turning over the direc- 
tion of their churches to national leaders, which has recently 
been done by the principal mission boards, is a long step toward 
independence. However, this alone is a half measure. As long 
as the leaders and the rank and file of the pastors are in the pay 
of the foreign mission the nerve of independence is paralyzed. 

In this connection, one may well ponder the meaning for the 
Church of Christ of the heroic episodes in the wars of liberation 
of the Cuban people, the superb qualities of leadership in the 
face of colossal odds, the heights of devotion, the long tragic 
valleys of defeat and suffering through which the bands of 
patriots passed, supported by their loyalty to an ideal, and finally 
emerged a free nation. We believe that these same qualities of 
heroism, determination, sacrifice, and devotion to an ideal may 
be invoked by an Evangelical Church which calls its followers 

Y to a comparable heroism and sacrifice. 


CHAPTER IX 
CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES 


aC WO main theses begin to emerge from this report. The 

* first is the necessity of organizing and using all possible 
resources in and about the Cuban Church for its stabilization 
and growth as a truly Cuban institution. The second is the po- 
tentiality of the rural districts of Cuba as a major field of ac- 
tivity of the Evangelical Church. Both theses are in the realm of 
strategy, and both, to be implemented, require the use of tactics 
suited to make them effective. Before dealing with questions of 
technique, method, and tactics, we will comment briefly upon 
the strategy involved. 

The strategy of foreign missions, founded upon. Christ’s in- 
junction—“Go ye unto all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” is also founded upon the conviction that God’s 


redemption for a lost world is revealed in the person and sacri- @/f.0/ 
fice of His dear Son, and that this may be communicated to cowdé As 


men through their personal acceptance of Christ as Savior and VE, 
Lord. In the development of historic Christianity the church 
appeared as the visible symbol of the body of Christ and as 


the earthly instrument for the fellowship, communion, and ©“ 


spiritual nurture of His followers. The form and organization ~~~ 
of this visible symbol of Christ’s body has varied during the «)° ¢ 
course of the centuries because of the special types of ex- » _ 
perience and apprehension of the groups of believers through 
whom it has been passed on to us. Circumstances of race, cul- 
ture, language, political and social opinion, and gifts of insight 
have played a large part in developing different types of church 
organization, ritual, theological dogma, creedal statements, and 
discipline. 

In sending their missionaries to the ends of the earth, the home 
societies have been concerned primarily with two objectives: 
that Christ be preached to a lost world, and that the little groups 
of Christian believers who appeared should be gathered into . 
church organizations of the same type as those of the mother ' 
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denominations. In recent years there has been evidence of more 
concern in missionary circles that the organization, program, 
and discipline embodied in the American and European churches 
and evolved through the American and European tradition 
should be of a kind to best satisfy the practical needs and har- 
monize with the economic and social circumstances and peculiar 
genius of the races among whom they had been established. 
Previously, it was assumed that the American or European 
church was suited to the peculiar needs and genius of all races 
—whether African, Asiatic or Oceanic—and whether animistic, 
idolatrous, or monotheistic in culture and practice. 

The mission-sending lands have reproduced in the countries 

of the non-Christian world some one hundred and sixty differ- 
ent sectarian Churches and probably an equal number of inde- 
pendent groups—all of them set up and developed without the 
choice or discrimination of the peoples evangelized and without 
reference to their special adaptation to the economic, social, 
or cultural endowment. These mission churches with their pro- 
grams and institutions have been created from the conviction 
of the mission that these activities were essential parts of a true 
church. The church appeared in a given location because the 
mission had decided it was needed there, and the mission had 
the power to build, equip, and man it. 
In the last decade, with the withdrawal of foreign funds, the 
missionary enterprise has become topheavy. The architects have 
been more immediately concerned with reproducing the church 
structure than with the strengthening of the economic founda- 
tions and adjusting the load to be carried by them. And now 
the world war is endangering the whole structure by sweeping — 
away many of the foreign economic foundations. 

A new strategy of missions is called for. We believe that God 
does not intend that His way of redemption should be so compli- 
cated and expensive that it is beyond the powers of His children 
to support it—however simple and primitive an economy and 
culture they may have. The history of the great independent 
Churches of the Bataks in Sumatra, the Karens of Burma, and 
the Munda and Oraons of Chota Nagpur in India support this 
point. Indeed, it is frequently among some of the more highly 
cultured peoples whose ways of life approximate those of the 
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West, rather than among the so-called backward folk, that the 
greatest difficulty in achieving a self-supporting Church has been | 
experienced. 

This study has led us to the conclusion that the Evangelical 
Church in Cuba, which, after forty years, is still economically, 
dependent upon the American missions, will continue indefi- 
nitely in this abnormal relationship as long as the presen 
strategy and program are continued. Studies in many lands of the 
Younger Churches point to the belief that no individual church 
of Christ anywhere is struggling with a problem which has not 
been experienced and to some extent solved by some other 
church. This world-wide principle can be applied within the 
more limited field of Cuba. Cuban church experience is rich, 
and if that of all the churches is pooled, we believe it will be 
found to hold the key to the solution of the main problems of 
the Evangelical movement in the island. This chapter will at- 
tempt to describe this experience of the Cuban Church by ex- 
amples from the work of the principal Evangelical missions. 


A pastor of long experience in central Cuba explained his 
belief that an organized church in city or country should be born 
of the desire and determination of a group of believers to build 
their own church and to maintain their own pastor, rather than be 
created artificially. 


When I came to this church five years ago, there were 104 mem- 
bers’ names on the rolls, but I could find only 16 members living in 
the town. Today, this church still has only 16 members. They raise 
$25.00 a month of which $13.00 go toward my salary. The balance 
of $67.00 is paid by our mission board. Our churches were organ- 
ized too soon. The mission should have waited before organizing 
a church and supplying it with an ordained resident pastor until 
the group of believers felt a desire to build their own church and 
call and support their own pastor. If we had done this, the start 
would have been slower, but we would be further along today. 

On the basis of another principle, our denomination, after forty 
years of work and subsidizing, has not a single self-supporting 
church in Cuba. Until the desire and strength for erecting their own 
building and supporting their own pastor has developed, a congre- 
gation, no matter how old or large, should be considered as a mis- 
sion preaching point. A church building and an expensive pastor 
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paid for by the mission should not be an early step in the growth 
of an evangelized group. By this policy you deprive the members 


Y of the first warmth of their devotion and enthusiasm which is a 


(| chief incentive of their independence. After a decade or a genera- 
tion of mission support, it is difficult to invoke the energy and con- 
viction of the first period. 

Missions came to Cuba in a period when Cubans were looking 
to America for large political and financial backing of their recon- 
struction program. The réle of missions was easily confused with 
this general policy of foreign assistance, and we have been trained 
to look for support from the American churches. However, the 
Evangelical Christians individually or as a group are human 
enough to appreciate what they struggle and pay for and to fail to 
feel the urge to sacrifice and exert themselves for objects, however 
desirable, that others will provide for them. 


The principle evolved by this pastor after twenty-five years 
of experience with mission-supported churches is applicable to 
the formation of new congregations but can be applied only with 
difficulty to churches which have long had the services of a 
subsidized pastor. How can such churches be born again so that 
they may acquire the financial independence of which many of 
them are capable? 

The first step is for mission and national leaders to consider 
a new working hypothesis—the Cuban churches hold in their 
hands the sources of self-support: (a) within themselves, and 
(b) in their immediate environment. This hypothesis is diff- 
cult to demonstrate because both mission and national leaders 
have inherited an antithesis—the Cuban people lack the re- 
sources to support their own Church. A generation of mission 
workers and church members has grown up in that belief. If 
the new working hypothesis is to be put into action, construc- 
tive measures must be found to make it work. Prominent among 
these are organization, experimentation, and education. 


ORGANIZATION 


The membership of a church is composed of individuals of 
different experience, interests, and abilities. Here is potential 
power for the church if this experience and ability are organ- 
ized, put to work, and directed toward a goal which all accept 
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as worthwhile. Co-operative success in any direction requires a 
united aim, a plan suited to attain the aim, and the playing of 
his part, however small, by every member, and, finally, intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic leadership. 


The Presbyterian Church at Cardenas offers a splendid illus- 
tration of the power of organization, plan, and co-operation. Of 
its 650 members, 400 are active, but only 200 members regularly 
contribute to the support of the church. The annual budget of 
$2,400 requires raising $200 a month. The church uses the every- 
member canvass for underwriting this budget. The congrega- 
tion is divided into twenty-five teams, each under an experienced 
leader. To each team is assigned a certain number of non-con- 
tributing and inactive members upon whom they call to explain 
the work of the church and to invite them to make a pledge of 
support or to renew or increase old pledges. More than 100 
members work on the campaign and are trained in methods of 
presentation and in the causes for which the church needs 
funds. Individual pledge cards are used. This pastor plans a 
conference each year for all his members at which the problems 
of the church, including finance, are discussed. Twice a year 
he preaches on stewardship, methods of church finance and 
management. He feels the need of educating himself and the 
members of the churches of the whole Presbytery on this sub- 
ject. He plans a monthly bulletin on social and economic prob- 
lems for his church members and believes that Cubans will 
respond to the needs of a church that is alive and doing things, 
if they are given full information of its program and needs and 
are asked to participate. 

This church has in addition to its regular budget many objects 
to which the members are asked to give. Each of the six circuits 
of the Women’s Society is raising $20 for new furnishings, and 
in the same way raised $100 for new hymnals. The church was 
also reseated and repaired by special contributions. The pastor 
attributes the solid financial condition of the church not to the 
wealth of the members, a majority of whom are very poor, nor 
to the presence of many students and teachers of La Progresiva 
College in his congregation, but to organization and wide par- 
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ticipation among his members on the basis of a sound plan and 
good leadership. 

This young pastor is a new type in Cuba. Such vision and 
methods, if duplicated in many places, would, in time, recreate 
the economic position of the Evangelical Church. The strength 
of this church and its connection with an Evangelical college 
does not detract from the value of the methods which have 
made it completely self-supporting. Approximately similar re- 
sults may be expected in any average church in Cuba, provided 
similar methods are used. 


The expensive social habits of the Cuban are an index of his 
potential church supporting power and need to be reorganized 
in harmony with his duties as a member of the Church of Christ. 
Gambling—both private lotteries and the popular cockfights— 
is estimated to consume as high as 30 per cent of the income of 
the average man. Smoking accounts for from 10 to 15 cents 
of the daily wage of great numbers of Cubans. Prostitution and 
liquor take a toll from some, and the movies are a frequent drain 
upon many. The Roman Catholic who becomes a Protestant 
is freed from a heavy aggregate of clerical charges. Many rural 
dwellers, upon baptism, find relief from paying fees to the witch- 
doctor. Here is a group of social and religious activities which, 
while not participated in by every Cuban prior to entry into 
the Evangelical Church, comprise a formidable tax upon the in- 
come of the individual. Would it not be fitting that a part of 
these large savings of money, time and strength be consecrated 
to the Church as a thank-offering to God? Should the equiva- 
. lent of the 10 to 30 cents a day spent by a man upon gambling, 
smoking, etc. be devoted to the work of the Church, his annual 
\ contribution would be from $36 to $109 a year, instead of the 
| present average member's gift of between $3.00 and $4.00. Here 
are potential resources of the Cuban Church which, with faithful 
handling on the part of pastors, may be made to yield large re- 
turns to the Church of Christ. 


Another unorganized resource of most Cuban churches may be 
found among their members best able to support the church 
budget but who contribute little or nothing to it. From many 
churches comes the same comment: “Our poorer members lead 
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in tithing and bear the burden of church support. If our better 
salaried members gave of their means in like proportion, our 
budget problems would be solved.” 

There is a deep-seated reluctance among Cuban pastors to urge 
their better-placed members to give more liberally. Their lack 
of training in church finances, their social timidity, and their 
fear of alienating influential patronage combine to create this 
reluctance. The pastor needs to be thoroughly trained in order to 
deal effectively with non-contributing members of this charac- 
ter. Such people can often be more successfully approached by 
church laymen of their own class, or by members who have had 
experience in dealing in financial solicitation than by the pastor. 

A city pastor’s comment was typical: 


We have five middle-class families in the church who are pro- 
portionately our poorest givers. One family’s income from a pawn- 
shop is between $400 and $500 a month, but they give only $1.00 
a month to the church. Another family makes from $200 to $300 
a month and gives no regular contribution, although they gave 
$1.00 upon one occasion. Thirty-four people contribute the entire 
present income of $15 a month to the church, while 146 members 
give nothing. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


The second constructive measure in preparation for an inde- 
pendent Cuban Church is that of experimentation. We have se- 
lected a few examples from Cuban experience both within and 
without the Church where promising experiments in recon- 
structing the life of the community are being made. 


Church Farm Demonstration Center “ 


At Guasimal, a rural community southeast of Sancti Spiritus, a 
Presbyterian pastor, Rev. F. E. Hernandez, after twenty-five 
years in a city pastorate devised a plan for strengthening the 
agricultural basis of Christian society and has taken one of the 
few concrete steps towards its realization which we found in 
Cuba. The pastor described his decision in this way: 


I decided to give the balance of my life to demonstrating the 
principle of upbuilding rural society with a spiritual aim. Through 
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Dr. Odell,! I bought this farm of one hundred acres in this back- 
ward district. Here we moved with our family of seven children, 
and here we hope to stay, if God wills, to help redeem this people 
and enable them to become a prosperous Christian community. 


There are 1,500 people scattered about the countryside of 
Guasimal. A railroad station, a general store, a tiny post office, 
a barbershop, a liquor shop, a crude little church building—also 
used as a school—are grouped on either side of a deeply rutted 
road. Two sugar mills give two or three months of work to 
most of the men. During the remaining nine or ten months of 
the year some of the families cut wood and burn charcoal, some 
cultivate small gardens and grow their own food, but many 
others are without the initiative or the means of helping them- 
selves and eke out a most miserable existence. 


The young people of this typical Cuban community have al- 
most nothing to do—no lucrative farming, no trade, no indus- 
tries, no work in the overcrowded sugar mills. So the children 
go away to find work or to go to school. With the draining off 
of the more energetic youth and the economic stagnation of the 
countryside, the pastor sees no possibility of progress for com- 
munity or church without first putting new elements into the 
situation. 


His strategy is to arrest the current of young life which is 
flowing out of Guasimal by starting activities which will make 
it worthwhile for the young people to remain and build up the 
community and the church. Mr. Hernandez proposes a demon- 
stration farm and training center for teaching new skills and 
developing new agricultural and industrial products and processes 
in order to bring new sources of livelihood to Guasimal. With 
this in view, he plans: 


1. An agricultural demonstration center for developing im- 
proved methods, equipment, stock, and seed. 

2. A small school for training young farmers and for teaching 
handicrafts and industries. 

3. A lecture, and demonstration center where agricultural ex- 
tension officials could meet with the people. 


1. Rev. Edward A. Odell, D.D., Presbyterian Board of National Missions. 
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4. A Christian conference center for Bible training, young 
people’s institutes, and lay workers’ institutes. 

5. The co-operative use of improved equipment and machin- 
ery and the eventual formation of a buying and selling co-opera- 
tive. Co-operative principles and practice would be one of the 
main emphases in the training school. 

Mr. Hernandez believes that in the course of a few years such 
a center, if adequately financed and wisely managed, could be a 
vitalizing source for the countryside, would hold many of the 
boys at home, and would create new ideals, activities and income 
for the neighborhood. 

The scheme would be church-centered and church-inspired 
throughout, but its activities and privileges would be open to all. 
Mr. Hernandez has already secured the friendship of the local 
authorities, realizing that their backing would be essential for 
securing the largest results. 

There is need of trained agricultural leadership to assist 
the present director. Provided such re-enforcement is available, 
no greater opportunity lies at hand for any mission board in 
Cuba than is awaiting the Presbyterian Church here at Guasi- 
mal. We venture the opinion that a generous investment for a 
five-year period in such an experiment under these favorable con- 
ditions would demonstrate a new strategy for the rural church. 


The Lord’s Acre \“ 


An effective principle in strengthening a weak church, and one 
well adapted to the circumstances of rural people with small cash 
incomes is known as the Lord’s Acre. This principle has rehabili- 
tated hundreds of bankrupt churches in the United States and 
has built up weak churches in China, India, and in other mis- 
sion lands. It has also been used with success in Cuba. The prin- 
ciple of the Lord’s Acre is to dedicate the produce, fruit, or 
natural increment of a stipulated part of one’s land, orchards, 
livestock, or labor to the church. Cuba’s prolific soil and the rural 
surroundings of many members of the Evangelical churches lend 
themselves admirably to the practice of this principle. It has the 
advantages of requiring no initial capital, of fitting into the 
economy and occupations of a large number of church members, 
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of using the fructifying forces of nature, and of being adapted 
to the use of different members of a family. There is required 
only the leadership of some pastor, teacher, or church member 
who can set an example of the principle to the church. 

This plan has been successfully carried out in Cuba by various 
pastors, although as yet it has not been used upon a broad enough 
scale to secure self-support for a church. Reverend Fernandez, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Encrucijada, reports: 


I started a small pig project by giving little pigs to each of four 
of my junior members. The boys wanted to help support the church 
but had no way of earning money. The pigs were given with the 
understanding that the boys would care for them and give one half 
of the profits from their sale, when they were grown, to the church. 
This was done and the boys, after each paying $1.75 back to the 
pastor for the original price of the pig, presented the church with 
$25 and divided the other $25 among themselves. 


Members of some of the rural Sunday schools of the Banes 
Baptist Church have been helped by the Lord’s Acre principle 
to contribute to the support of the visiting pastor. A farmer’s 
daughter dedicated a small pig to the pastor’s fund, another set 
aside a hen and gave twenty-nine eggs, and others gave a part 
of their crops of pumpkins and fruit. 

A modification of the Lord’s Acre plan is for church members 
to rent, purchase, or loan a tract of land to be worked jointly 
by them and the proceeds given to the church budget. This 
plan was carried out with great success by the members of 
a rural church in Yucatan, Mexico. The church members se- 
cured the use of public land, and for three successive years cul- 
tivated it in wheat, supplying their own labor. By this method, 
they raised over $1,000 toward a $1,500 debt upon their new 
church building. 

A different use of the principle was carried out by the farmers 
belonging to a church in South China who bought two water 
buffalo for their church. These were loaned out in turn to the 
church members who, in return for their labor in the rice pad- 
dies, agreed to feed and care for the animals. This was done with 
the understanding that the calves were to be returned to the 
church as its property. In the course of a few years, the church 
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owned a herd of twenty buffalo which were being cared for by 
its members, and as much as $200 a year had been cleared from 
the sale of the bull calves. 

A Chinese rural Sunday school in Fukien helped materially 
to build a new church through the Lord’s Acre plan. The pupils © 
agreed to raise chickens for the Lord. Annually on Easter Sun- 
day the pastor gave to each child two baby chicks with the un- 
derstanding that these little creatures were dedicated to the Lord. 
The child cared for them and the proceeds from their eggs were 


put into a fund which the child gave as his contribution to the 
church. 


A Community Church Project v 


Encrucijada is a small country town of 5,000 people in northern 
Cuba, located in an extensive sugar district where all the citizens 
are affected by the depressed conditions of that industry and the 
stagnation of the dead season. 

There is a Presbyterian Church of ninety-nine members of 
whom fifty-eight are contributing a total income of $28 a month, 
or one-third of the church budget, the remaining two-thirds be- 
ing given by the mission. A good primary school with 140 pupils 
is conducted by the church. The life of the church was built up 
and expanded into several lines of community activity, such as 
a boy scout troop, a co-operative store and poor relief by the 
late pastor, Reverend J. Ferreol Gémez, a man of very unusual 
gifts. A few months before our visit this leader had died. Among 
the citizens whom he had won to co-operation with the Evan- 
gelical movement was an able physician, Dr. Santiago Adams. 
Through the initiative of Dr. Adams a memorial to the life and 
social vision of the late leader has been created—The J. Ferreol v 
Gomez Institute. | 

The Institute is a Christian civic and social enterprise, cen- 
tered at the church with the purpose of building up the life of 
the whole community. The first unit of the scheme, already 
completed, is a small medical building adjoining the church 
where, in addition to clinic and dispensary services, a varied pro- 
gram for the welfare of the town will center. The project is in 
charge of Dr. Santiago Adams, heartily backed by Reverend 
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Fernandez, the church pastor, and is under the direction of a 
committee of Evangelical and non-Evangelical leaders. 

Fifteen young women have been trained for home visitation 
and for helping mothers with infant care and the care of their 
houses. Every home in the town is being visited by the members 
of this group. Educational campaigns are being planned against 
syphilis, tuberculosis, gambling, liquor, and for the use of pure 
and protected foods. Other plans are under way for developing 
wholesome attitudes toward vice, encouraging sound personal 
habits, the profitable use of spare time, and advice in the choice 
of vocations. Evening classes for teaching adults to read are held 
in the church school. The young men are working on a pure 
water supply for the town and are experimenting with paving 
some of the worst streets. The failure of the church co-operative 
store has directed the attention of the members to a study of 
the principles of co-operatives. They plan to organize training 
in handicrafts and cottage industries. 

Through such community service, Dr. Adams hopes that the 
Protestant Church may be saved from the danger which faces 
the Roman Catholic Church in Cuba through its present neglect 
_/ of living conditions in this world and its overemphasis on cere- 
~ monial. The project is identified with the church, for its pro- 
gram not only is inspired by Christ’s teaching but is operating 
in and radiating from the church property. Such visual identifi- 
cation of social rehabilitation with the mission of Christ is new 
in the Cuban’s understanding of religion and the purpose of 
the Church. 

This program is a powerful apologetic for the Evangelical 
Church in Cuba. Its emphasis will vary according to the gifts 
of local leadership, but it is of importance to note that this 
Christian community project has been actually put into opera- 
tion in a little Cuban country town in which extremely de- 
pressed conditions prevail. 


Tithing 
The principle of tithing has taken root in many Cuban 
churches. In about one-fifth of the churches studied, tithing is 


practised by the pastors and from 2 to 10 per cent of the members. 
Two characteristics of the finances of the Cuban churches in 
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which tithing is practiced should be noted. Although no one 
of these churches is entirely self-supporting, they are among 
those which show the highest individual membership gifts. 
Second, many of the churches in which tithers are carrying the 
brunt of church support have also the lowest proportion of 
members contributing regularly to the budget. Where a minor- 
ity of tithers are sacrificially giving, there is a tendency for the 
bulk of the church members to be content to let the weight 
of support fall upon this willing few, and to feel that this 
frees them from responsibility. The record of several Cuban 
churches with tithing is of interest: 


Church A. 138 members; 60 contributing an average of $50 
a month of which the only tithing member gives $16. 


Church B. 120 members; 30 contribute regularly about $30 a 
month. Of this total church income, $25 is given by 12 tithing 
members. 


Church C. 188 members; 50 regularly contributing a total of 
$35 a month. Of this total church income, 8 tithing members 
give $28 a month, leaving the balance of $7 to be contributed 
by the remaining 42 members. 


Church D. 200 members; 50 regularly contribute $40 a month. 
Of this amount, $20 is contributed by 5 tithing members who are 
among the very poorest of the church membership and give far 
-more than some of the better-placed members. 


Church E. 144 members; 30 give regularly contributions 
amounting to $40 a month, of which 4 tithing members give 


one half. 


Church F. 34 members; the budget of $752.27 was raised by 
37 people. Of this amount $394.64 was given by the members 
for their church building plus three hundred days of labor. Of 
the 37 contributors, 10 are tithers. 

Tithing is also practised very generally throughout the 
churches of the Seventh Day Adventists and is responsible for 
the very high proportion, amounting to 100 per cent, of self- 
supporting churches of that body. 
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Small Unit Industries 


A source of economic rehabilitation of the Cuban people to 
which the Church as well as every agency interested in their 
welfare must be alert, is the field of developing cottage indus- 
tries, handicrafts, and skills which make use of the raw materials 
of the local environment. The Cuban is blessed with an unusual 
artistic taste and a deftness in the use of his hands. This is 
especially marked in the shaping of natural materials such as 
hard woods, shells, coral, seeds, stones, and horn into objects 
of art and utility. 

At the American consulate in Havana we learned that there 
is a growing demand in the United States for the products of 
such handicrafts, and that frequent inquiries were filed from 
firms in many parts of the United States regarding such prod- 
ucts, their sources of supply, prices, and conditions of export. 


These products are classified as follows: 


1. Colored seeds and sea shells for necklaces, pins, and brooches. 

2. Straw fibre used for hats, sandals, mats, etc. 

3. Shark and alligator skins. 

4. Leather tooling, work in blotter pads, boxes, sandals, slip- 
pers, bags, belts, etc. 

5. Ceramics: earthenware pots, jars, tiles, etc. 

6. Hard wood: mahogany, ebony, rosewood, walnut—all of 
which may be worked into bookends, cigarette holders, trays, 
dishes, etc. 

+. Articles made from gourds. 

8. Wicker utensils, baskets, chairs, etc. 

g. Wrought iron and bronze work: gratings, furniture, lamp- 
stands, etc. 

10. Hand decorating with paints and sculpture. 

11. Textiles: embroideries, blankets, doilies, bedspreads, etc. 

12. Tortoise shell and horn made into such art objects as 
handles, fans, etc. 

13. Miscellaneous: jewelry, costumes, dolls, artificial flowers, 
musical instruments, etc. 


Most of these articles are now being made by hand out of 
available raw materials by workers in the rural areas or small 
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towns. The work is of the cottage industry type: one or two, 
sometimes many, members of the family producing a limited 
output for the Havana art and curio shops. For the most part 
there is no provision for power machinery or output in bulk 

or for financing or marketing on more than a daily or weekly 
basis. In most cases, the resources of the worker are so small 
that he cannot accept an order involving more than a day’s 
work without receiving an advance of cash for buying the 
needed materials. Mass production such as would be required 
to fill the orders of the American trade are, in the present un- 
organized state of these industries, out of the question. A sys- 
tematic training of additional workers and arrangements for 
financing, handling, and marketing for export would have to be 
organized. The middleman’s profits in such cottage industries 
are enormous: as high as 200 per cent, and the craftsman receives 
but a small fraction of the value of his product. A large part of 
this output is purchased by tourists in hotels and art bazaars, 
and through these channels a demand for this class of goods 
has extended to many parts of the United States. One indica- 
tion of this trend is the opening of small factories in southern 
Florida where cheap jewelry and other art products are manu- 
factured on a commercial scale from imported Cuban raw ma- 
terials. Mission and church leaders well may be alert to the 
possibilities of this undeveloped field of industry, for it is of a 
nature that lends itself to spare time activity, supplementing 
inadequate incomes and giving work to the unemployed mem- 
bers of a household. 

In the Presbyterian Church in Sancti Spiritus we found the 
components of a possible art industry within the church mem- 
bership. The father and three sons of an Evangelical family ran 
a successful pottery industry which had been in the family for 
generations. Among their wares were graceful jugs, bowls, 
pitchers, and jars, of types we had seen in Havana shop windows. 
The treasurer of the church, a well-to-do druggist, introduced 
us to his daughter who explained that she was in the midst of 
a painting lesson, teaching a friend to decorate pottery. At our 
request, she displayed some of the very jugs and pitchers we 
had watched come off the wheel of the potter, and which she 
had tastefully decorated. The father told us of his concern over 
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the many unemployed in Sancti Spiritus and of devoting much 
of his time and money in relief measures. We had here stumbled 
upon a situation which presented the chief elements needed for 
creating a new cottage industry for this little city. The required 
agents were all within the Evangelical Church. Here was an 
established pottery business, an artistic young decorator, and a 
leading citizen who could provide the necessary funds for a 
new business enterprise. One wished for the chance to put these 
free agents into a ‘chemical test tube’ and see what ‘reaction’ in 
the community would follow. 


/ Co-operatives 

The co-operative principle has not yet taken a firm hold of the 
Cuban people. However, Cubans have demonstrated their capac- 
ity for co-operative effort in the field of the mutual benefit medi- 
cal societies of Havana. These organizations are among the most 
successful experiments of the kind in the world and aggregate 
more than 100,000 members. Founded and maintained by Span- 
ish citizens who come from the same provinces of the mother 
country, these societies are models which have been copied by 
Cubans in many parts of the country. They offer a variety of 
social services at cost—such as libraries, reading rooms, lectures, 
educational classes, theaters and moving pictures, restaurants, 
recreation rooms, and sports clubs. 

There has been little experience with credit, consumer and 
marketing co-operatives in Cuba. This is practically a virgin 
field, which, if organized under experienced management and 
a trained personnel for promotion and instruction of local units, 
would have almost unlimited possibilities of assisting the small 
Cuban producer and consumer. 

We met but one church in Cuba whose members had seriously 
attempted a consumer’s co-operative. The Presbyterian Church of 
Encrucijada, under its late pastor, Reverend Ferreol Gomez, 
organized this project. Membership was not limited to Evan- 
gelicals. Shares amounting to $10 were taken by fifty members. 
With the $500 capital thus secured, a general store was opened, 
but after ten months the project was abandoned. The system of 
giving credit was in such general use that, under the depressed 
conditions then prevailing, the co-operative could not make 
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collections to carry on upon a cash basis. The absence of liquor 
and tobacco in the co-operative also worked against it. The sales 
finally dropped to $10 a day which left no margin for opera- 
tion. An element in the failure of this co-operative was the 
active opposition of some of the Roman Catholic dominated 
shops of the town. The non-Evangelicals all had their $10 shares 
returned in full, while church members received 47 cents on 
the dollar. | 

The same church conducts a successful Mutual Assistance 
Association from which the members receive help in times of 
crisis—such as illness, operations, funerals, etc. The project is 
limited to the participation of church members above 21 years 
of age. Original shares of from $20 to $100 were taken, while 
monthly fees are from 10 to 20 cents. 

A successful co-operative church enterprise and, so far as we 
could learn, unique in Cuban Evangelical circles is the bakery 
of the Friend’s Meeting at Banes, Oriente Province. About five 
years ago, the depression threw out of work a number of the 
members of the Meeting. Mr. Miguel Angel Tamayo, the presi- 
dent of the Meeting and a leading druggist of the town, ex- 
plored with his executive committee the possibilities of setting 
up some business enterprise for relieving the distress within 
their membership. When one of the two chief bakers closed his 
business, the Friends Committee leased the property and took 
over the bakery. A member of the Meeting who had been em- 
ployed by the retired baker was put in charge of the project. 
This church bakery has prospered from the start. It bakes and 
distributes to the community eight hundred loaves of bread a 
day. It pays $100 a month rent for the premises and from its 
profits is able to pay good wages to eight Friends families whose 
former employment had disappeared. It is building up a capital 
fund with which to purchase the bakery premises. This church 
bakery is also paying the salary of a mission worker for a cir- 
cuit of rural chapels. The business ability of Mr. Tamayo and 
his associates is a large factor in the success of the project. 

The Friends Meeting at Banes is notable in being one of the 
four self-supporting Evangelical churches in Cuba. There are 
three hundred members, and fully as many others, according to 
the pastor, are living as genuine Christians and participating in 
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the work of the church and giving to it. The pastor explained: 


The church has two budgets: one for itself and one for missions, 
both of which are contributed locally. We stopped thinking about 
help from outside many years ago, and from that moment we went 
forward with the new energy that was released. 


Two of the difficulties in attempting to form co-operatives in 
Cuba are the marked individualism of the Cuban temperament 
and the lack of understanding of how to apply co-operative prin- 
ciples to the ordinary relationships of life on the part of would- 
be members. Dr. Guitart, principal of the Colegio Presbiteriana at 
Giines, believes that an effective way of promoting co-operatives 
‘is to introduce young children to them through school projects. 
The school has a co-operative society with seven departments: 
purchasing, sales, inspection, advertising, treasury, bookkeeping, 
and warehousing. The pupils each take part in the management 
of one or more of the seven departments. There is a bookstore 
where text books and classroom accessories are sold; a candy 
and soft drinks counter; and a shop where athletic goods—shoes, 
caps, and uniforms—are sold. All the children get the benefit of 
low prices, and those who are shareholders receive dividends. 
The general council, composed of the directors of the depart- 
ments, meets once a month. Each department has a student 
director and a faculty counsellor, but the actual responsibility 
and management are carried by the children themselves. In 
1940, over $300 was divided in dividends. The children have 
discovered the power of co-operative effort. This year, the share- 
holders agreed to devote their dividends to buying new chairs 
for the school. The pupils agreed for a ten-day period to bring 
homemade candy and handwork to school and sold them for 
$80 which was applied to the church debt. Through a spelling 
match the children raised $17 for beautifying the school grounds. 
From three exhibition contests of newly invented games, they 
raised $61 to be applied to school books for the poorest pupils, 
and they now have three hundred such books. By rotating year 
by year in the different departments and by taking responsibility 
for their own projects, the pupils learn the fundamentals of 
buying, selling, accounting, warehousing, and advertising, and 
they have the satisfaction of working for the public good and 
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for the less fortunate. The principal of the school is convinced 
of the power of this method to enrich the personality of the 


pupil and to teach him how to effectively tackle the problems 
of adult life. 


Land Settlement and Rehabilitation 


In spite of their ownership of vast tracts of unused land in 
excess of the requirements of cane production, very few of the 
sugar companies have attempted to use these surplus acres for ) i 
stabilizing the livelihood of their field workers during the dead 
season. Various reasons are given for their inaction: 

1. There is already a surplus of workers for the reduced sched- _. 
ule of production which is in force. 

2. The initial cost of distributing central land and establishing . 
the workers upon it is too heavy. ; 

3. The Cuban cane worker is not a small farmer, and he 
would have to be trained in the productive use of the soil. | 

4. The workers are satisfied with their present lot and would 
not use the land, even if it were granted to them. 

5. The present satisfactory production and profits do not jus- 
tify the introduction of a new and costly welfare scheme. | 
6. The great numbers of available Haitian and Jamaican Negro 
laborers will work under conditions which a Cuban would find ” 

most difficult. 

The United Fruit Company at Banes, Oriente Province, has 
satisfactorily met all of these obstacles. This company is in a 
class by itself in the policy it has followed and the extent of the 
welfare program it has instituted for its workers. 

We spent two days upon the estates of this corporation to 
ascertain to what extent its experience in training the Cuban 
peon as a small farmer might be a demonstration of the pos- 
sibility of helping the Cuban peasant worker to become an 
independent agriculturalist. Certain considerations, however, 
must be kept in mind in evaluating the program of the United 
Fruit Company, such as the availability of large reserves of com- 
pany land, a controlled labor force, an extensive agricultural 
organization, fine equipment and expert leadership backed by | 
great financial assets. Furthermore, this welfare program has * 
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been motivated by business rather than humanitarian motives. 
When asked how it was possible for the United Fruit Company 
to spend such sums of money on welfare work—an expense 
which none of its competitors incurs—the Agricultural Direc- 
tor of the company replied: “The record of our man-day output 
is the answer. We cannot afford not to spend this money.” He 
‘explained that in 1931 the man-day output of sugar in the 
central of their company had been 1.6 tons. Today, after ten 
years of this welfare program, the man-day output is 2.1 tons. 
They attribute this increased production largely to the improved 
health and morale and the reduced turnover of the labor force. 
The director continued: 


At first we imported Haitian workers but had so much trouble 
over their identification and repatriation that we began to recruit 
Cubans from the western provinces. We built a thousand workers’ 
homes and tided men over with food until the first pay day came. 
We gave each of them five acres of land, already planted in corn, 
beans, yucca, etc. When these people went home at the end of the 
season, they told their neighbors, and the next season our houses 
were filled. We had a rule that the tenant must plant our seed on 
, his land. If he did not, we turned him out. A good many unde- 
‘ sirables came at first who did not know how to cultivate and did 

not want to learn, but these were weeded out. Today, we have 

1,100 families of field workers—4,o000 people—on 13,942 acres of 

subsistence farms of from ten to fifty acres each. The land is given 

with the agreement that they will cultivate it and will work on it 
four to five months each year. These men are the backbone of our 

labor force. In addition, we have 750 other tenants—largely our mill 

hands, overseers and skilled workers—established on 3,285 acres of 

land, averaging five acres to a tenant. 

Preston Central land is divided into thirty-five areas, each in 
charge of an inspector who is constantly moving about to assist the 
tenants with their problems and training them in the best use of 
their land. If, after a fair trial, a tenant is not cultivating it, he has 
to move out. The plan has been in operation since 1928. 

We have an annual fair’at which we give prizes for the best 
roosters, pigs, and corn. I, myself, visit 75 per cent of the sub- 
sistence farms each year. We provide steel plows and other machin- 
ery. The people are responding well and in general are quick to 
learn and keen on trying new ideas. The company charges the 
homesteaders 10 to 50 cents an acre rent and takes corn or other 
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produce in payment. We have a merchandising department which 
markets the homesteader’s surplus produce for him. Some of the 
workers have grown relatively rich and have splendid cattle and 
fields. We have distributed five hundred milch cows from our own 
herd to as many families who are given milk in return for the 
care of the animals. We have a corps of women nurses and home 
Visitors who move about among the farms, helping mothers in 
pre-natal and post-natal problems, advising on health, diet, and san- 
itation, and reporting cases of illness to our hospital. Each area has 
its own clinic and first-aid station. A pure drinking water system, 
good milk, better diet, and instruction in the construction and use 
of latrines have all enormously reduced illness. In 1940, there were 
only three cases of malaria in our whole Preston labor force of 
7,500, including their families. We have built twenty-three schools 
and pay the salaries of ten of the teachers who are picked by the 
Board of Education—the other thirteen being maintained by the 
Civic and Military System. We pay for three teachers in the trade- 
school and run a school for upper-class Cubans and another for 
American children. 


The United Fruit Company’s program in reconstructing the 
Cuban peon is a model which the Church or any agency inter- 
ested in human uplift should study, even though its efforts are 
to be upon a far more modest scale. 

A high official of the United Fruit Company spoke pessimis- 
tically of the Cuban worker and the hopelessness of getting him 
to change his ways. He admitted, however, that there were 
‘marginal’ Cubans whom it might pay to train. In this admission 
of the potentiality of the Cuban peon, lies a principle in which 
the Christian sees the hope of the world. The Church of Christ 
deals with humanity not as a mass, but as individuals, and it 
sees in the ordinary Cuban a personality that can be re-created 
and helped to stand upon his own feet. 

The most urgent economic problems of Cuba are: to effect a 


redistribution of land by which the peasant worker can become \ 
an independent producer; to diversify agricultural and indus- | 


trial skills to supplement the seasonal sugar economy; to usé 
the spare time of the people; and to develop a rural middle class 
in Cuba. It is difficult to see how a virile church can ever arise in 
an economic order that gives employment for less than half of 
the year. If the rural church in Cuba is to consist of more than 
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a series of preaching points served by town pastors, the peon 
must be rehabilitated, placed upon his own acres, and trained 
in their remunerative use. If the Church is too weak in leader- 
ship or in funds to tackle this problem en masse, it can at least 
begin to experiment with it in a modest way. A start can be 
made through the agricultural and industrial training of the 
younger generation to use more wisely the resources which are 
in and around them. 


A Rural Community Parish 


In the rural community of Omaja, Oriente Province, is a 
unique church project carried on by two Methodist women mis- 
sionaries. Omaja is the remnant of a once prosperous but now 
abandoned American colony with an American-built wooden 
church, stores, and two-story homes, long since lacking paint, 
window glass, and occupants. The village still shelters a few 
score depressed guajiro and colored families, and its railway 
serves a widely scattered countryside. The social life of the 
community centers in a semi-annual dance, the arrival of the 
trains, and the village cockpit. There is no clinic or medical 
help. Many of the older people once attended the Protestant 
church but are now absorbed with spiritualism. Spiritism fur- 
nishes the dominant interest for the adult women. A distant 
sugar mill gives seasonal employment to the men for a small 
part of the year. The community is dead economically, socially, 
and morally. For two years the missionaries have conducted a 
gallant experiment in making over the old church with its 
grounds and parsonage into a new center of life for Omaja. The 
younger generation is the hope of such a community, and with 
the needs of the children and youth in view, a daily program 
of activities is drawing the young life of the families to the 
church. Preaching services, Sunday school, young people’s socie- 
ties, athletic games, social and musical entertainments, piano 
lessons, gardening, and home visitation are the means by which 
the two women are bringing new life and interests to the 
village. 

In twenty-four months a congregation of thirty young people 
has been built up, and a women’s society has been formed. The 
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missionaries’ door always stands open, their piano and games 
are in demand, while the large church yard has become the 
recreation center of the village. The religion of Christ is being 
related to life in a new way in this depressed community. 


Matanzas Christian Social Center 


This interesting social project of the Methodist Church, stand- 
ing on a bluff overlooking city and bay, is notable for being 
the only Christian Social Settlement in Cuba, for its success 
in reaching the underprivileged Negroes of the city, and for 
being centered around a church organization. The settlement 
occupies an eight-room Cuban house conveniently adapted for 
the use of classes, recreation, and church meetings and stands 
upon two acres of attractively landscaped land sloping to the 
river. 

Activities consist of a boy scout troop with sixty members; 
basketball played upon two good courts (one cemented) for older 
and younger boys; classes for sewing, dressmaking, and domestic 
science; and social clubs for different age groups. Club members 
pay monthly fees of ten cents. An organized congregation of 
thirty-five members meets on Sundays under the pastor of the 
Matanzas Methodist Church. Each week 150 individuals, a 
majority of whom are Negroes, take part in one or more activ- 
ities of the settlement. The project is in charge of Miss Elizabeth 
Earnest and is closely connected to the Irene Toland Girls’ Col- 
lege, near which it is situated. 


A Church Clinic 


In the provincial capital town of Pinar del Rio is an Evangel- 
ical clinic for poor children which is remarkable both for the 
public service it is rendering, and because it is one of the few 
Evangelical projects in Cuba that is supported by public dona- 
tions. | 

The Clinic occupies an eight room house adjoining the 
Methodist Church and is in charge of Dr. R. Martinez, a lead- 
ing Evangelical physician, who not only directs his own hospital 
but gives from one and a half to two hours each day to the free 
clinic. The budget of $1,500 a year is subscribed by public con- 
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tributions from both non-Evangelicals and Evangelicals, and this 
is supplemented by the gifts of twenty free doses of medicine 
per week of each of six local pharmacies. In 1939 the local phar- 
macies donated 3,338 prescriptions, 4,210 children were treated, 
2,652 medical consultations were given, and 4,200 inoculations 
and 436 laboratory analyses were made. The clinic has operated 
for five years and is known as the ‘Dispensario Médico Meto- 
dista.” The strong position of the church in the esteem of this 
conservative city is undoubtedly due in large part to the notable 
public health service it is rendering. 


The Pastor in the Community 


We met four pastors who are trying to extend their influence 
beyond church circles to the leaders of their communities. One 
belongs to a luncheon club at which he meets councilmen, bank- 
ers, and lawyers of his community; another meets regularly 
with a discussion club of younger men of the town; while a 
third is president of the rotary club of his city and is working 
on various civic committees for promoting vocational education 
and handicrafts and dealing with unemployment, etc. He feels 
that to establish regular contacts and promote mutual projects 
with non-Evangelicals is the best way for the pastor to extend 
his acquaintance and influence among the upper classes of his 
town. One serious obstacle is the cost of club membership fees, 
and another is suitable attire for such gatherings. 


A Young People’s Program 


A young pastor in a town in northern Cuba has organized his 
church activities in a way to win the interest of his younger 
members. The church program has four departments: evangelism 
and worship, recreation and cultural interests, civics and social 
service, and missions. Under this plan, evangelistic services in 
outlying villages are held, picnics and socials are arranged, musi- 
cal and dramatic programs are given, and the church has an en- 
thusiastic choir. The cultural society, which is open to young 
people irrespective of church membership, meets twice a month 
with special speakers to discuss topics of civic and national in- 
terest. In these ways every young Evangelical finds some con- 
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genial activity in which he can take part, and the church is 
beginning to attract the young people of the town. 


EDUCATION 


The third requisite for developing financial independence in 
a church is education in giving. The principles of Christian 
giving as an integral part of a fully rounded Christian life need 
as thorough and repeated emphasis by a pastor in his preaching 
as any of the other principles of the Christian faith in which he 
aims to nurture his congregation. Supplementing the preaching 
of the pastor upon this theme, there should be systematic teach- 
ing in the Sunday school and among the young people of the 
church, adapted to every age group and supported with appro- 
priate literature. By these means, through a period of years, a 
congregation may be led to a new attitude and practice with 
respect to supporting its church. 

Not a few Cuban pastors devote one to four Sundays a year to 
preaching on stewardship. The Methodist Church uses a ten 
lesson text book on Christian stewardship with its candidates for 
baptism. A number of the Baptist ministers preach on the duty 
of tithing. The Presbyterian churches of Cuba hold an annual 
meeting of the congregations of each district for a day’s study 
of the church program and finances, and here the members are 
fully acquainted with the affairs of the Church. 

There is the further necessity of helping the members, espe- 
cially the young and those who have no regular income, by 
practical advice and demonstration in ways of earning money 
or giving in kind to the church. A considerable body of exper- 
ience has accumulated within church circles in various parts 
of the world upon this subject, but it needs to be collected and 
described in convenient form for the use of pastors, teachers, 
and church members. 

The pastor of a self-supporting Cuban church with 390 mem- 
bers and an annual budget of $2,700 described his methods of 
educating the members of his church in stewardship with these 
words: 


I meet each candidate for prayer, consultation, and instruction in 
the Christian duty of giving. We use a book of ten lessons on stew- 
ardship in the candidate classes. I preach four times a year on 
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stewardship. Besides this, I explain the problems of church finance 
in the New Year’s meeting of the members and ask them to help 
the Board of Stewards to raise their budget. The Stewards re- 
port each month to the members on the status of the church’s 
finances. I try to keep in close touch with the Stewards, and we 
talk over each case of lapsed membership and contribution. We 
have a number of very poor members who cannot give much, but 
they can all do something. One of our poorest boys gave up smok- 
ing so that he could give that five cents a week to the church. 

If the pastors would face the question of stewardship squarely 
with their candidates for baptism, we could increase by 30 or 40 
per cent our self-supporting churches. 


The systematic study of the teachings of the Old and New 
Testaments upon the subject of giving—study organized both in 
annual institutes and in the homes of the members—has been 
a prolific source of the financial independence of the desperately 
poor churches of Korea. 

In Java, a survey of the comparative giving of Bible-reading 
members of the church and the members who do not read or own 
Bibles, -revealed that those Javanese Evangelicals who were 
acquainted with the scriptures were the leading contributors 
to the Church. 


Genoa Fin for Rural Work »\» 


The Methodist Church is considering a new approach to rural 
work in Cuba. This centers upon the education of prospective 
church workers in a rural environment and upon training in 
rural skills and processes. It is the most comprehensive project 
that has been proposed in Cuba and brings together spiritual, 
academic, and practical training in a synthesis that is well devised 
for meeting the problem of the unoccupied rural areas. The plan 
bears a strong similarity to the West Indies Training Institute, 
but it includes important new features not yet being demon- 
strated in Cuba. The outline of the plan is as follows: 


A coeducational school organized on rural lines has been planned 
in which all students will work half time and study half time. 
They will be trained in farming, animal husbandry, bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, and music. The girls will be taught home eco- 
nomics and other appropriate industrial arts. Theological train- 
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ing will be given to ministerial candidates simultaneously with 
practical training. 

The aim of this plan is to train teachers, preachers, and farmers 
to live in the rural environment, to love it, and to improve it; to 
make possible the basic educational advantages for rural boys and 
girls who are deprived of them; to provide a laboratory for experi- 
mental projects in farming, teaching, religious education, and co- 
operatives; to conduct adult conferences and short courses in scien- 
tific farming, care of animals, care of homes, and in hygiene and 
sanitation. 

Boys and girls above the age of twelve will be accepted and will 
pay a tuition fee of $2.00 a month, either in cash or produce, in ad- 
dition to providing their own clothing. A laboratory day school is 
planned for pupils from grades one to five. 

The cost of buildings, equipment, and operation will be $5,000 
during the first year, and during each of the next five years a sub- 
sidy of $1,000 will be required for building and operation until the 
farm is producing. The aim is to make the school largely self-support- 
ing. About one hundred acres of land will be needed, divided into 
areas for buildings, recreation, shops, barns, pasture, farm products, 
fruit, kitchen gardens, and experimentation. Every pupil will study 
agriculture. It is considered essential for him to understand the sci- 
entific principles of farming and animal husbandry, regardless of 
what his future profession may be. The girls will have, in addi- 
tion to gardening, training in laundry, cooking, sewing, and bas- 
ketry. Only the first eight grades will be taught. Pupils who merit 
further instruction will be encouraged to attend one of the mission 
secondary schools. The Bible will be taught daily in every grade. 


In addition to the basic elementary grades and agricultural training 
there are to be special training courses. All pupils are considered as 
potential teachers and will be given teacher’s training. Whenever a 
young man shows special. aptitude for the ministry, he will be given 
supplementary training. 


Extension Work 


Students will be given weekend appointments under the leader- 
ship of teachers for work in rural Sunday schools and will be en- 
couraged to organize vacation classes in their home communities. 
Special summer courses will be arranged for adults and pupils un- 
able to attend at other seasons. 
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Handicrafts and Cottage Industries 


A department for training in handicrafts and cottage industries 
is planned to teach students in school, and people in their homes 
to make things that can be sold. This would help make them in- 
dependent of a one-crop system. Efforts will be made to discover 
marketing connections in Cuba and the United States and to bring 
in Cuban or foreign experts for the teaching of special crafts. 


Co-operatives 


The school will study, demonstrate, and promote the co-opera- 
tive principle and practice. This will include the production and 
marketing of its own products from the farm and workshop, and 
the demonstrating of consumer’s co-operative stores in the neigh- 
borhood. All students will have practical contact with these co-op- 
erative experiments. 


‘The school is planned as a project of the Methodist Church, 


but provision will be made for its possible development upon an 
interdenominational basis.! 


Field Training for a Rural Ministry 


The superintendent of an urban and rural field in north Cuba 


who spends much of his time touring on horseback among the 
isolated hamlets of his district, believes that a special type of 
training is required for the Cuban pastor. 


I. 


What is needed for this field is a new type of ministry. In order 
to prepare a rural pastor you must begin with a young boy and 
place him in charge of an itinerant pastor. These boys would be 
bachelor of arts candidates and would ride horseback into the 
rural areas with their supervising preachers. Working out from 
a city center on weekends and vacations, such young men, after 
five years, would be thoroughly tested and acclimated to rural 
missionary conditions. If found suited to the work, they could be 
sent to the States for theological training, and, in the course of a 


/ few years, the church would have a strong and tested rural ministry. 


I believe that all our pastors should have this field training so- 
that they may know the rural areas and be acquainted with rural 


This outline of 4 General Plan for Rural Work in Cuba has been supplied 


through the courtesy of Rev. Garfield Evans of the Methodist Church Mission at 
Holguin, Oriente, Cuba. 
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people and their peculiar needs. Such a plan would cost very little 
and a pastor candidate would be trained in a practical way before 
he is given responsibility for a city church. These student candidates 
could live and study with the supervising pastor during four days of 
the week and would be assigned to a rural circuit for the remaining 
two or three days. They would be given the study of certain prob- 
lems of the rural community and would report upon them each 
week to the supervising pastor. 


CHAPTER X 
OBSERVATIONS AND FINDINGS 


ie CONSIDERING the subject of the growth of the Church, it 

must be kept in mind that financial independence is but one 
gauge of the strength of a congregation. By centering our dis- 
cussion upon this subject, we by no means exclude the possibility 
of the presence of a deep spiritual life and a genuine Christian 
experience in an assisted church. Very many Cuban churches are 
witnesses to this possibility. However, the efforts which a con- 
gregation exert to gain its independence will stimulate it to face 
all responsibilities with new vigor and will also augment its 
spiritual growth. In spite of handicaps of adjustment, the Evan- 
gelical Church has gone forward and, in less than forty years, 
has taken root and permeated Cuban life. The weaknesses 
pointed out by this study emphasize rather than detract from 
the greatness of the record. 


With this in mind, the findings and implications arising from 
the foregoing study are now summarized, together with sug- 
gested measures for placing the Evangelical Church in Cuba 
upon a sounder economic footing. 


1. The Evangelical Church has experienced a remarkable 
growth and has been strongly established in little more than 
one generation in the cities and towns of Cuba. Although many 
churches are partly self-supporting and are giving generously 
toward extension work and home missions, only one per cent 
of the 440 churches of the seven leading denominations are 
financially independent of the mission boards which founded 
them. 


2. The educational work of the Evangelical Church in its 
elementary and higher schools has been of a very high order 
and has made a lasting impression upon the national life. The 
fact that about one half of this educational work is ninety per 
cent or more self-supporting has been due to the ability of the 
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middle-class constituency of the schools to pay for the education 
of their children. 

3. The Cuban Evangelical churches are financially extremely 
weak, and a majority of their members are very poor, but it is 
evident that they have more resources in themselves and in 
their environment than they recognize and have been credited 
with. 

4. These resources need to be brought to the attention of the 
rank and file of the church membership, the pastors, mission- 
aries, and mission boards, and their implications for the support 
of the church studied by all who are concerned with the future 
of the Evangelical movement. 

5. It is clear that the wise use of foreign money on behalf of 

the younger churches may richly bless their growth, but the 
greatest care must be taken to avoid doing for these churches, 
through gifts of money, things which they can do for them- 
selves, and in the doing of which they will gain strength. Funds 
should be provided in a manner and for objectives which will 
stimulate and not diminish the initiative and sacrifice of the 
younger Christians and will extend and not contract the fron- 
tiers of the Church. The continued subsidy of mature churches 
tends to weaken the Christian. movement—by not calling out 
the full initiative, interest, and sacrifice of the church members; 
by_creating a belief that the responsibility for the church is not 
theirs; and_ by immobilizing money that could otherwise be 
released for carrying the gospel to unevangelized_ areas. 
~~ 6. The Evangelical Church is not yet adjusted in program, 
' upkeep, and leadership to the economic and social conditions of | 
Cuba. The Church is a middle-class and expensive institution in \y 
a largely lower-class and poverty-stricken constituency. It is an 
Anglo-Saxon and democratic institution in a Latin and feudal 
society. It is an urbanized institution seeking to expand in a 
rural environment. 
“97. The Cuban Church is nearing the limits of growth upon the 
basis of its present strategy and methods. It is urban-centered and 
uses an urban technique. It is under-manned for attempting 
extension into rural areas, and the church leadership is untrained 
for such rural expansion. Its program is not yet adjusted to deal 
with the economic and social obstacles to its growth. 
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Although the basic economic forces governing the life of the 
nation are beyond the power of a minority group to control, 
some of the effects of these forces upon the life of the Church 
are susceptible to change by methods which we have described. 
We believe that the conditions resulting from these economic 
forces are the responsibility of the churches of Cuba, and that 
these churches are competent to deal with them. Some of the 
methods suggested can be employed by individual churches; 
others, to yield results, will require the pooled strength and 
combined action of all. 

In the light of these trends in the Cuban Church, the follow- 
ing measures are suggested to pastors and missionaries, to the 
Council of Evangelical Churches, and to the missionary societies. 


PASTORS AND MISSIONARIES 


1. Education and Christian Giving 


The church members must be educated and trained in the 
principles and practice of Christian giving if they are to under- 
stand the basis of the claims which the Church makes on them. 

There should be a strong emphasis upon the systematic study 
of the Bible as a basis of giving to the Church. At the same time, 
the pastor should preach at regular intervals on stewardship. 
Careful instruction in Christian giving should be arranged for 
candidates for baptism. Instruction should also be given on this 
subject in Sunday school and home. In these efforts the pastor 
_ should be assisted by members of his finance committee, the 
Sunday school superintendent, and the teachers and parents of 
the children. 

The instruction should be based upon stewardship literature 
adapted to various age groups, finance reports, bulletins, charts, 
and graphs, clearly showing the objectives and needs of the 
church budget, the financial position of the church, and the 
degree of co-operation on the part of the members. Round-table 
discussions should be organized for members on the problems 
of the church, including questions of church budget and finance 
methods. 

In addition to this instruction, practical steps should be taken 
to demonstrate the use of small plots of land for sustenance gar- 
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dening. The Lord’s Acre plan should be explained carefully and 
demonstrated to the members by actual projects. Handicrafts and 
cottage industries could be organized within the church mem- 


bership. 


2. Finance Organization 


The finances of the church should be thoroughly organized . 
and businesslike records kept. Each church should have a finance 
committee to assist the pastor in drawing up a church budget 
and in making plans for covering it. The finance committee, 
with the help of the pastor, should arrange for meetings of the 
congregation on finances in which the whole position of the 
church should be carefully explained and steps for meeting the 
financial problems fully discussed. The finance committee should 
also organize teams for an every-member financial canvass and 
try to enlist one hundred per cent co-operation from the members. 


3. Community Parish Activities 


Each church should have at least one room for parish activi- 
ties and, if possible, a small library with reading tables. In these 
rooms, classes for teaching adults to read, group discussions, and 
service and interest clubs for different age groups could be 
held. This not only would be a center of recreation for the young 
people of the community with the purpose of creating a positive 
church attitude toward the interests of youth, but would be 
used as a center for clinic and health work as well as civic and 
social welfare. 

Through these community parish activities centering in the 
church, members with special abilities for leadership will be 
discovered, and their talents can be enlisted for organizing the 
spare time of their fellow members in useful and remunerative 
occupations. This whole effort should develop an Evangelical 
community fellowship, solidarity, and morale. 


CUBA COUNCIL OF EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


1. A Committee on the Economic Strengthening of the Church 
It is suggested that the Cuba Council of Evangelical Churches 
form a standing committee to encourage the growth of inde- 
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pendent churches by such means as gathering and exchanging 
information on self-support methods and holding conferences for 
church leaders upon the economic and social problems facing 
their churches. 

The standing committee would also promote the distribution 
and use of suitable literature on Christian giving: not only 
printed material on the principles of stewardship but handbooks 
on methods of church finance including both the financial 
organization of a church and the tested methods by which mem- 
bers can increase their giving. 

The standing committee would make studies of the bearing 
of wasteful social habits upon the economic strength of a 
church and would also study the problem of relating Christian 
education to the growth of an independent church. 

Finally, the standing committee would keep in contact with 
government and private efforts working on economic and social 
reconstruction with a view to possible co-operation with their 
programs. 


A League of Self-supporting Cuban Churches 


An important step for the standing committee would be to 
form a league of self-supporting Cuban churches to assist the 
churches of Cuba to greater economic strength and to establish 
standards and criteria of self-support by which they can guide 
their efforts. These would include— 

A standard balanced church program and a budget re- 
quired to finance it. 

A standard scale of salaries for pastors, allowing for varia- 
tions between rural and urban positions. 

The size of the contributing membership required for 
raising a standard church budget. 

The amount of the average member’s gift needed for rais- 
ing the above. 

Tested methods in achieving self-support. 


2. A Committee on the Rural Church 


Since so large a part of rural Cuba is unevangelized, it would 
seem good strategy—with the future growth of the Evangelical 
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movement in mind—if the Cuba Council of Evangelical 
Churches were to form a Committee on Rural Work to study 
such pertinent questions as: 


The strategy and technique required for the adequate 
occupation of the rural areas. 

The type of church organization and program of activities 
suited to the rural areas. 

The problem of lay leadership training, as well as the type 
of theological training needed for caring for a rural pas- 
torate. 

The question of financing the rural church in Cuba. 


3. A Cuban Evangelical Church 

Realizing the importance of indigenizing the Cuban church 
and making the Cuban Christian feel that his church is a Cuban 
rather than an American institution, it is recommended that a 
third committee be formed by the Cuba Council of Evangelical 
Churches to study the social and psychological aspects of the 
Evangelical approach to Cuban life, with special reference to 
such questions as— 


The challenge of spiritualism and of emotional Protestant 
groups to the Evangelical Church, and their bearing upon 
church ritual and order of service. | 

How to stimulate the motivations and initiative of mem- 
bers to devote their energies on behalf of the church through 
community service and wider parish programs. 

How to enlist the participation of members in such church 
activities as ‘pageants, drama, music, and the fiesta. 

How to interest members in efforts to beautify the church 
—both its interior, exterior, and surroundings. 

How the church can present a positive rather than a nega- 
tive point of view and practice to Cuban youth and society. 

The challenge of the Cuban Negro to the Evangelical 
Church. 


MISSION BOARDS AND EXECUTIVES 


It is suggested that the mission boards study the question of 
relating Christian education directly to the development of self- 
supported Cuban churches. 
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1. Education and Training of Evangelical Cubans 

Steps to be taken would be to extend the present educational 
program by training Evangelical children and youth in the 
vocations of their rural and village environments: by strength- 
ening the practical training in gardening and handicrafts now 
offered in some mission schools and colleges; and by opening 
new elementary and secondary schools in which practical agri- 
cultural and industrial skills, handicrafts, and cottage industries 
would be taught. 

Farm demonstration centers could be established in backward 
agricultural communities where young farmers would be trained 
in modern farm methods; where older farmers would be rehabil- 
itated; and where the use of better stock, seeds, products, and 
methods suited to the upbuilding of the life of the countryside 
would be demonstrated and encouraged. 

In connection with such agricultural demonstration and train- 
ing centers, emphasis should be put on the principles and prac- 
tice of consumer, producer, and credit co-operatives, and pro- 
vision made for appropriate training of young people to enter 
these activities. 

The growth of the Cuban Church can be accelerated through 
a wider use of its lay members. The systematic training and use 
of unsalaried workers, who supplement the efforts of the profes- 
sional ministry, is a measure peculiarly suited to the economic 
and social conditions which prevail in Cuba. With this in view, 
a major task for the church leaders would be the promotion of 
training institutes and short-term courses for church members 
and the employment of these lay workers in the extension pro- 
gram of the Church. 

2. Education and Training of Church Leaders in the 

Environment of the Church 

It is further suggested that the boards study the question of 
adapting the Church to the needs of the rural field by supple- 
menting present theological courses in divinity schools with 
agricultural extension training, and training suited to prepare 
pastors for developing self-support in their churches. The theo- 
logical seminary should include courses in church finance, its 
organization and methods. A new era of independence will 
come to the Church through the belief of its leaders that self- 
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support is essential and practicable, and when they put self- 
support principles into practice. The conviction of the church 
members is, in the last instance, communicated to them through 
their leaders. 


Another necessity is a missionary personnel specially trained 
for dealing with the problems of the environment of the Cuban 
church. Such a personnel might be developed through the train- 
ing of furloughed missionaries in the special agricultural courses 
for missionaries offered at Cornell University; Grinnell College, 
Towa, Scarritt College, Nashville, and at Corvallis, Oregon—and 
the appointment of new missionaries especially trained in: 


Rural sociology. 
Applied agricultural economics (farming). 
Anthropology. 


DY See 


Teaching and organizing handicrafts and cottage industries. 


5. The principles and practice of producer, consumer, and credit 
co-operatives. 


6. The social, recreational, and cultural activities of the Church. 


7. Community welfare, home building, and the rehabilitation of 
the life of the family. 


Some of the above functions could be combined in certain 
cases in the equipment of the same person. Such highly trained 
specialists could be made available to help the churches of all 
the missions at work in Cuba by loaning and exchanging their 
services or by pooling the cost of their budgets among the mis- 
sions which use them. 

The problem of the gradual withdrawal of subsidy from well- 
established, mature churches should be seriously studied with 
the Cuban church leaders and missionaries. This is not suggested 
as a first step in developing a stronger economic basis for the 
Cuban churches, but rather as an accompaniment and outgrowth 
of earnest attempts by pastors and members to put into action 
the measures of education, organization, and practice which 
have been described above. Long-continued help cannot be safely 
withdrawn from a church without simultaneously providing its 
members with compensating values—convictions, practices, and 
methods in both the spiritual and practical spheres. 
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A NEW STRATEGY 


The economic problems of Cuba stand out in bold relief: the 
need of greater popular use of land, the diversification of crops, 
the use of spare time, training in farming and industries, the 
rehabilitation of the individual and the home. Not only are 
these the major obstacles to the economic progress of the nation, 
they are major obstacles to the progress of the Church. How 
can the Church of Christ be silent, indifferent, or inactive on 
these basic issues which are holding it back and imperilling its 
future? 

The Church of Christ in Cuba is a Church of the lower classes, 
and until these classes are helped to a new economic footing 
there is danger that the Church will remain in a permanently 
dependent position. If the equivalent of one-quarter of the com- 
bined sums which the five principal missions invest annually 
in education were to be spent in economic and social rehabilita- 
* tion or pooled in one comprehensive demonstration through a 
period of ten or fifteen years, a solid foundation for strengthen- 
ing the Evangelical Church would be laid. It is not a question 
of duplicating government efforts in this field, for government 
efforts have as yet been but a drop in the bucket of Cuba’s need. 
Nor is there danger of crossing wires with private efforts, for 
such efforts are practically non-existent. The Church is faced 
with an almost virgin field which few as yet have attempted to 
occupy. If these issues seem too formidable for a single mission 
to tackle alone, they may be successfully handled by the con- 
certed action and combined strength of the whole Evangelical 
movement. 

A thousand years ago, the Benedictine and Cistercian monks 
carried the Church of Christ far into the forests and recesses 
of Central Europe. With them went skilled lay brothers who 
“supplemented the preaching and spiritual ministrations of the 
friars by practical rehabilitation of the people. Around their 
monasteries and churches they cleared the forests; tilled the 
land; introduced grains, vegetables, fish and stock; and worked 
* on their looms, kilns, and smithies. They taught the people not 
only handicrafts, trades, and agriculture, but the practice of 
music, painting, and the fine arts. Their schools became the 
pioneers of higher learning in Europe. These monasteries were 
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islands of progress, discipline, and faith in a dark, undisciplined 
age, and from them sprang a thousand years of Christian civil- 
ization. | 

Through such a concept of the task of the Evangelical Church 
in Cuba, the hundreds of churches and chapels dotted over the 
island may be not only centers of spiritual power but sources of 
economic and social redemption through which Christ’s claim 
may be realized that He came “that they may have life, and 
may have it abundantly.” 


tT; St.John; X:ro. 
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